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SOME ASPECTS OF THE NORTH AFRICAN SCHOOL 
IN THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVEL 


By Theodore Toulon Beck, Georgia State College 


An important exotic influence exerted upon French literature today 
is that of the North African School: Camus, Jules Roy, Clot, Merle, 
Feraoun, Fisson, Robles, Zéraffa, Rouget, Ponthier, Cossery, Cathala, 
and Meyer, of the 1915 generation, and Cotte, Dib, Yacine and Mouloudji, 
of the 1930 generation. However, the assignment of this group to sucha 
classification is merely a convenient tag. As always, there are variations 
and gradations within the group, suchas: 1, the native French who use 
North African themes and settings; 2, those writers, born and educated 
in North Africa, who have re-discovered the ideas and techniques of Amer- 
ican authors or who have followed the patterns of their French precursors; 
and 3, the bona fide North Africans who write in French upon indigenous 
subjects and with unmistakable knowledge and sincerity. 


Among the native French are Dick Meyer, who has spent much time 
in Africa and the Far East, and Francois Ponthier, whose novel, Mangantése 
(1956), depicted the French owners of a Moroccan manganese mine. 


During the past half century much has been written about North Africa 
by French men and women of letters, notably Jérome and Jean Tharaud, Jane 
Guy, Roland Charmy, Camille Mauclair, Alice La Mazitre, and Jacqueline 
Marenis. Many of these works have been only impressions de voyage or 
travelogues, while others, although romantic novels, were obviously fanta- 
sies laid in North African settings. The production of the Tharaud brothers, 
(e.g., Rabat, Fez, Marrakech), is too well known to require comment. The 
output of Mauclair, Madame Guy and Madame La Mazitre, such as Les Cou- 
leurs du Maroc, Cing Semaines au Maroc, and Maroc secret, to mention a 
few which are representative, will not qualify as récits, much less as novels. 


In an attempt to develop a conflict of civilizations, Mademoiselle 
Marenis, in Une femme dans le désert (1932), introduced characters of dif- 
ferent cultures, French, English and Oriental, domiciled in North Africa. 
The clash, if such existed, was that of a stereotyped brand of national traits 
and exaggerated characteristics of the protagonists, with little or no connec- 
tion with North African culture. Neither the events nor the characters are 
convincing, and the locale could just as well have been Australia, China, or 
Greenland. 
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Roland Charmy approached more nearly an authentic portrayal of 
Berber life and the difference between European and African civilizations 
in Ahmed-le-Baroudeur (1934), in which he described a native married to 
the daughter of a French army officer. Ahmed returned to his Berber tribe 
with his bride and became an ultra-nationalist, fighting against the French, 
although he had been trained by them to be an officer in the colonial army. 
The conclusion appears to reflect a bit of wishful thinking on the part of 
Charmy, as Ahmed admitted on his deathbed that France had given more 
than she had taken and that his sincere wish was that France triumph. 


Many of the novels about Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, written by 
native French during the first third of the present century, appear to fit into 
similar molds. They lack an authentic ring, in that their reflection of North 
African life is generally nothing but a synthesis of impressions and interpre- 
tations given by authors who were far removed from the scene, psychologi- 
cally if not geographically. Their contact with North Africa was, at best, 
that of a tourist, and their works were little more than an attempt to super- 
impose their own social culture, ideas, and prejudices upon the substratum 
of a North African setting. 


Among the authors of North African background who write chiefly on 


other subjects we find Camus, Mouloudji, Fisson, Merle, Zéraffa, and Clot, 
whose imitations of Steinbeck, Dos Passos, Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell, 
and Faulkner are frank and obvious. An outstanding example is the tech- 
nique of Camus' L'Etranger (1942), which is clearly that of Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises, with traces of Kafka's The Trial. Another example is 
Marcel Mouloudji's Enrico (1944), which, in its violence, naive perversity, 
realism, and poetry, has been likened to Caldwell's Tragic Ground and To- 
bacco Road. Pierre Fisson, too, with Voyages aux horizons (1948) and Mex- 
ique (1953), reflects the pessimism and violence of American novels. Sim- 
ilarly, the interior monologues used by René-Jean Clot, as in Le Bleu d'‘ou- 
tre-tombe (1956), appear to be drawn from the style and technique of the 
American School. 


Furthermore, in the realistic fashion, there are the récits and 
slightly fictionalized war experiences of Roy, Merle, and Zéraffa, as dis- 
played in La Vallée heureuse (1946), Le Navigateur (1954), Weekend 4 Zuyd- 
coote (1949), L'Ecume et le sel (1950), , and La Bataille dans la rizitre (1953). 
These writers repeatedly employed colloquial French in the narrative por- 
tion of their novels, récits and nouvelles. Certainly they did not originate 
the system, even in France, for Celine, in Voyage au bout de la nuit (1932), 
and Queneau, in Le Chiendent (1933), had already imitated the verbal real- 
ism of American authors and thus preceded our North African writers by 
ten or fifteen years,“but the latter have added a directness, spontaneity 
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and vividness which have become characteristic of their works. 


Older writers, both native French and residents of North Africa, 
such as Louis Bertrand, Myriam Harry, John-Antoine Nau, André Rosfel- 
der, and Ernest Psichari, are no doubt the precursors of this North African 
School, and have found willing followers among the contemporary group-- 
Lévy, Cathala, Rouget, Robles, and Cotte. These last-named writers have 
rarely imitated American novelists, either in subject matter or technique, 
and have limited their efforts in general to standard sociological or psycho- 
logical themes. 


The most important group is that of the true North Africans, who from 
their heritage and instinct describe the life authentically and sincerely. In 
their use of the mot juste they frequently rely upon the native Khabyle word, 
without any attempt at at pedantry. Some of the native words employed have 
meanings which differ radically from the French equivalents or which vary 
according to the context, such as baraka, a supernatural power possessed 
by a saint, or, at times, the power of divination or extrasensory perception 
attributed to an old woman; karouba, either a clan or a large group of rela- 
tives; djema,the public assembly of the men of a village or merely the place 
where the benches are located and where the men go for social gatherings; 
kanoun, the actual fireplace, or, symbolically, the hearth or home, and, in 
the plural, the constituents of a karouba; mechmel, the men's toilet in the 
village, or, inthe plural, the corvées or taxes required to construct and 
maintain them. Other words represent people or offices peculiar to the re- 
gion; for example, amin, who is not only the mayor of a village but also a 
seer or patriarch; tamens,the heads of families or clans; tharaoumith, a 
European woman, but more particularly a French woman; and thakounith, a 
native woman.” Another type of vocabulary is that used to describe local and 
tribal customs or rituals, such as ourar, the choir and dances of women at 
certain festivals and celebrations; the sehdja (or sehja), which is the choir 
of young men upon these occasions; and hadra, an orgiastic dance performed 
by a group in order to induce conception or fertility in a barren woman. 


Contrary to the writing initiated and advocated by Sartre, Camus, and 
their followers, these authors are not preoccupied with a revolt against life, 
but rather with the acceptance and interpretation of it. Among them we find 
the Egyptian, Albert Cossery (Les Hommes oubliés de Dieu, 1940; La Mai- 
son de la mort certaine, 1942; Mendiants et orgueilleux, 1955), Kateb Yacine 
(Nedjma, 1956), Mohammed Dib, Feraoun, , Mamméri, and Albert Memmi. 


Mouloud Feraoun, with his roman vécu, La Terre et le sang (1953), 
almost duplicated the plot of Charmy. Here the ‘prodigal son, Amer, re- 
turns to Algeria with a French wife. The call of the blood and the closely 
knit family factions bring about a secret love affair between Amer and the 
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barren young wife of his uncle, which eventually leads to tragedy: the assas- 
sination of Amer and the accidental death of his uncle during the execution of 
the murder plans. But, as is the case in North Africa, life goes on placidly, 
without retribution. The will of Allahis done, and, inasmuch as the French 
wife is pregnant, there is assurance of the continuance of the race. 


Again, in Les Chemins qui montent (1957), which is somewhat remi- 
niscent of Memmi's La Statue de sel (1953), ° Feraoun changes the situation 
by stressing a difference of religions. Amer n'Amer returns from France, 
but his loved one is a Christian. The antagonism of the villagers prevents 
the consummation of their love and the ending is one of futility. Here the 
difference and the originality of the book lie in its delineation of the character 
of the people, the rigid Moslem beliefs, and the power of public opinion and 
religious traditions which not even young love can overcome. 


Mouloud Mamméri is another Algerian whose novels depict faithfully 
the customs, psychology, and heritage of the people. In La Colline oubliée 
(1952), he has deftly described the growing rift between the older and younger 
generations, presenting an all-native cast and a setting laid in the confused 
and troubled years of World War II. The intra- and extra-marital affairs 
of several main characters which form the web of the tale are but parts of 
the theme of the novel, which is the disintegration of two groups of young 
persons. For the benefit of the reader, Mamméri has included a glossary 
of Khabyle words employed in the text (for example, aroumi, barout, tajmait, 
timechret, etc.) which, although helpful, is not essential for comprehension 
of the plot or appreciation of the novel. He describes poignantly and well 
the industrial economy of the country, the denigration and shame of the bar- 
ren wife, the impact of the war and its two mobilizations, and the rejection 
of the ancient traditions by the younger generation. 


Like Memmi, Cossery and Feraoun, Mamméri possesses the art of 
developing a multiplicity of characters with their mutual moral relationships, 
which is the acid test of a good novelist. These young writers have done 
more than scratch the surface. Not only do they weave into the fabric of 
their novels a factual report or description of a hitherto little known civiliza- 
tion, but also they bare the soul of a people. 


A true novel should mirror the character, ideals or composition of 
a society, and it is in this realm that can best be seen the differences be- 
tween the North African writers and the native French or American, This 
is particularly true in their handling of the development of marital relation- 
ships, problems and difficulties. Mauriac, Duhamel, Dominique Rolin, 
Gide, Faulkner, Sinclair Lewis and Sartre,” as well as many lesser writers, 
have expertly described the evolution of the sentiments of a European or 
American couple living together constantly, getting on one another's nerves, 
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becoming relentless persecutors of one another, or, in resignation, becom- 
ing absolute strangers. In both French and American literature, the virtuous 
woman takes advantage of everything. Let the man yield but once and she is 
pitiless, adamant. Adultery is common because it permits a variation in pat- 
tern and a means of escape from the unbearable oppression of a confined exis- 
tence, but the home is kept intact by a tacit acceptance of unpleasant facts, 
the source of which is in the fear of complications, of material losses and of 
public censure. / 


In Algerian life and literature, however, the position of woman in so- 
ciety and the marital problems and relationships of the individual are quite 
different. On amore primitive scale, the same incentives and conditions 
prevail, but there are two widely variant solutions: that of the younger gen- 
eration and that of its elders. The young married man and his wife will force 
themselves to love each other as formerly, and each will make superhuman 
efforts at self-control, seeking to avoid insulting or upbraiding the partner. 
The daily or weekly beating of the wife, which is supposed to make the Prophet 
laugh, is confined almost exclusively, when it occurs, to the older generation. 
The younger ones, in the wistful remembrance of feelings formerly so ec- 
static, keep up a pretense in order to endure each other a little longer before 
love disappears forever, whereas the older generation, having lost the taste 
or desire for hoping, loving, and even wanting, allows itself to sink into apathy. S 

Love, here as elsewhere, is the mutual reflection of the self through 
the eyes of the loved one. But when there is nothing new to be discovered, 
when the cellophane of the brand-new package has worn off and the rough 
cracks and corrugated exterior show through, when each appears to the other 
in true, unvarnished colors, the divine spark is gone. The embers are pawed 
over in a search for the faintly remembered warmth and glow, but eventually 
the woman resigns herself to her minuscule place in society, centering her 
interest in her children, her household duties, the interminable gossip about 
everyday events, and the control or arrangement of the marriages of the fol- 
lowing generation. Adultery and a manner of divorce exist, to be sure, but, 
more often than not, they are engineered by the families concerned, in an 
effort to perpetuate the race. 


In summary, then, the writers of novels inan "African setting" fall 
into this classification only by courtesy of nomenclature. Those who, al- 
though born in Africa, write in imitation of the Americans or on a variety 
of extra-territorial subjects are more prolific and financially successful, 
but their end-product is not particularly North African. Generally, they 
tend to present life as seen from some definite angle or as an account of 
a personal experience. They portray reality as that perceived by one or 
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two types of persons, which is merely a form of the récit rather than of the 
novel. 


The third group appears to be the best example of North African nov- 
elists, not only because the subject matter is specifically and particularly 
regional, but also because their works attempt to show each individual of a 
numerous cast in relation to all the others, and to reflect reality grasped as 
a whole, simultaneously and taken from every side, which is the highest pos- 
sible form of literary art. 


NOTES 


Jean-Paul Sartre, "American Novelists in French Eyes, " Atlantic 
Monthly, (August, 1946), 114-115. 

Germaine Bree and Margaret Guiton, An Age of Fiction (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957), 164; 169. 


Mouloud Mamméri, La Colline oubliée (Paris: Plon, 1952). 

This recounts the problem of a North African Jew who, as a result of 
his French education, attempts to deny his heritage. 

Le Noeud de viptres; The Salavin cycle; Les Quatre Coins; Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs; Intruder in the Dust; Babbitt; La Chambre. 

André Gide, Les Faux-Monnayeurs (Paris: Gallimard, 1925). 
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Georges Lemaitre, Four French Novelists (New York: Oxford Press, 
1938), 154. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND POST-WAR POETRY 


By Herbert S. Gershman, University of Missouri 


This paper must, of necessity, be both fragmentary and overly general. 
Fragmentary, in that I cannot, for want of time as well as for want of know- 
ledge, discuss in detail the many writers, both littérateurs and philosophes, 
whose point of view recalls the major tenets of what has been termed existen- 
tialism. There are, as Mounier! has pointed out, numerous existentialist 
philosophies: some more philosophical, others more popular. The terms 
"existentialist" and "existentialism, " as used in this paper, will refer pri- 
marily to the major tenets developed, made popular and generally accepted 
by those French writers directly or indirectly associated with the movement. 
As for the generalizations, I shall attempt to limit them to those themes that 
are recognized as being both an intrinsic as well as a salient part of this 
group's confession: the preoccupation with la vie présente, as contrasted 
with a life-after-death; the insistence upon man's liberty, upon the necessity 
for active engagement as contrasted with a passive and useless life; the 
praise of consciousness and awareness, as contrasted with habitual mechan- 
ical living; the call for sincerity; the repeated allusion to the existence of 
man as contrasted with the essence of les choses; the angoisse of man when 
suddenly made conscious of the absurdity of the world about him, of life it- 
self. 


My purpose in this paper will be to examine the extent to which these 
themes are found in post-war French poetry, and to what extent the poets 
have derived these themes from the philosophers. 


There are two major influences of varying importance that the contem- 
porary generation of poets has unequivocally undergone. The first in time, 
and perhaps the more important, is due to the Dada-Surrealist movement. 
The 1920's and the 1930's knew no more creative group of writers than those 
who, if only momentarily or fitfully, played with the theory and practice of 
surrealism. The analysis of the dream-state, of the unconscious, of the 
subconscious, and of the abnormal in man, along with the presumed prac- 
tice of automatic writing, tended to give the work of the surrealists a cer- 
tain discontinuous, undirected appearance--non-dirigée is a term Tzara 
has recently used.“ Along with this half-scientific, half-literary preoccu- 
pation, poets such as Breton, Eluard, Aragon and the others had a decided 

4 social and political interest. Not only were they engaged in studying the 

mysterious non-conscious elements in man and in rendering them conscious, 

but they wished at the same time to change man, change the world in which 
he lived. This mélange of Rimbaud, Marx, and a liberal dosage of Freudian 
psychoanalytic theory, all in a striking literary cover, was what the sur- 
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realists bequeathed to our post-war poets, and it would be difficult to find a 
poet who is not directly indebted to this literary tradition. 


The second major influence on the contemporary poets is, of course, 
the three-year German occupation of France. If the surrealists supplied a 
literary theory and numerous model texts, the German occupation held up 
before all writers the necessity of engagement, made the writer suddenly use- 
ful, helped to dissipate the terreur dans les lettres of a previous age. 


These are then, so to speak, the progenitors of our contemporary 
poets: the virile surrealist movement for which "la poésie n'a pas a exprimer 
une réalité--elle est elle-méme une réalité, u3 "La poésie est action," and 
the occupation, ever so fertile in angoisse-eliciting situations. 


It is fairly clear from this that the mere presence in a poem of the 
themes of man's liberty and his angoisse does not, of necessity, indicate an 
existential influence. There is little doubt that an Eluard or even a Guillevic 
are primarily products of a poetic literary tradition rather than of a philo- 
sophic one. Sartre's absurde, or that of Camus, is acceptable to a poet such 
as Prévert to the extent that it tends to confirm what he already knew from 
his surrealist days: manis a minor cog in an apparently meaningless world, 
and yet man and his life manage to exhaust what little meaning there is. 


For a Francis Ponge, all the world is intrinsically a thing, and yet 
capable of a certain life. This may be one version of the existential theme 
of the One and the Other, Man and his environment in the widest sense of 
the word; but it can quite as easily be interpreted as a variation on a ro- 
mantic theme accepted by the surrealists: "La nature n'existe que par 
l'homme"--and the quotation is from Ponge, not from Hugo!~ For Ponge, 
man is the guardian of nature, the beneficent protector of all that is not 
human, a sort of twentieth century Rimbaud. "Il /le poete / est chargé 
de l'humanité, des animaux méme..."” If Prévert represents a social 
conscience, similar in both surrealists and existentialists, Ponge is more 
the experimenter, the visitor to a rather strange, quasi-human land in 
many ways reminiscent of a Michaux-type paysage--an absurd world whose 
reality can be quite frightening. 


When Henri Pichette in his Epiphanies (1948) notes that "La poésie 
est une salve contre l'habitude, n7 is he, in this attack on the habitual, the 
mechanically conducted life, echoing Camus or Sartre or any other existen- 
tial-oriented prosateur? Or is this merely a distinct phrasing of a concept 
found in Lautréamont and Rimbaud, in Breton, Desnos, and Prévert? 


The decision is clearly not a simple one. One is tempted to say that 
for the great majority of recognized contemporary poets--for example, a 


René Char or an Aimé-Césaire, a Follain, Fombeure or Frénaud--the sur- 
realist-occupation influence is perhaps more easily demonstrated than an 
existential one. Even a post-war work such as Follain's Exister (1947) is 
much more surrealistic than it is existential in tone and form. The impor- 
tance of things is emphasized, as it is in the 1942 work of Ponge (Le Parti- 
pris des choses), but nowhere does one see a specifically existential-type 
angoisse as this is exemplified in Huit Clos, in Les Mouches, in L'Etranger, 
and to a perhaps lesser extent in the works of Gabriel Marcel. The majority 
of poets (and this may be one reason why Sartre has rarely had a kind word 
for them) write as though this philosophic current did not exist. It is difficult 
to see an existential influence in lines such as "Les bétes échappées abreuvent 
le silence, " or "Des bouquets d'orchidées fleurissaient mes aisselles, " both 
taken from Le Fort intérieur of the very young Jean Cau. 8 The same might 
be said of the radically different work by the equally young Jacques Charpier, 
Mythologie du Vent, in which one finds: "Dans le temps des pins la nuit se 
prétait A tous les v6eux"; "Dans ce pays de rouges-gorges les arbres sont 

en deuil."* The number of poets as well as the number of quotations might 

be extended almost indefinitely. 


Does this mean that the post-war French poets have rejected or per- 
haps misunderstood existentialism? Ido not believe that either can be clearly 
shown. But what is true, in all probability, is that existentialism has had 
only a peripheral influence on the poets. The major influcnce is unequivo- 
cally that of their literary predecessors, especially that of the poets--and, 
to a somewhat lesser degree, the German occupation. 


To the extent that the existentialists have perfected a new way of look- 
ing at man and describing what they see, to the extent that they have stressed 
certain elements of life and especially of life in society, to this extent have 
the existentialists influenced contemporary poets and poetry. Although there 
is intrinsically little new that this philosophic approach has added, it has 
tended to encourage some of the younger poets and those whose styles were 
not as yet rigidly fixed to emphasize certain themes and certain terms at 

the expense of others. I think, for example, of a Lucien Becker. But as 
Rousselot has pointed out, 10 Becker's Passager de la Terre, although it is 
the tale of a man lost in a world not of his own making, and angoissé as one 
might wish, it probably owes its themes either to personal or literary ex- 
periences rather than to the writer's philosophical readings--for Passager 
de la Terre was published in 1938. One stanza will suffice to indicate this 
apparent relationship with the existentialists: 


Seul tu poursuis dans l'espace sans gare 
les tratmes de ton passé muet 

pas un mort ne te voit pas un mort ne te cherche 
les univers sont seuls comme une main coupée 
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L'éternité t'affole se gonfle autour de ta fuite 
mesure d'étoile en étoile ce qui la sépare de toi 


But if the angoisse of this early work owes little to.a J.-P. Sartre, 
it would be somewhat more rash to make a similar statement about some 
of Becker's later works--for example, his Rien 4 vivre of 1948, or his 
Les Pouvoirs de l'amour of 1952. Though he is essentially a love poet, he 
is not exclusively that. When one's purpose is to describe man's place in 
the world, it is not surprising that two people with similar experiences will 
come up with similar descriptions. Nor would it be surprising for them to 
borrow details, one from the other, in order to present a more striking and 
more exact picture. 


I think of André Frénaud, of whom Rousselot, himself a fine poet, 
has said that "/il7rejoint de plus pres le mouvement philosophique de son 
temps--de J. -P. Sartre & Albert Camus,'"!! and I wonder if this supposed exis- 
tential influence on Les Rois mages, which dates from 1943, is not a bit exag- 
gerated. If Rousselot was referring to his post-war poems rather than to 
Les Rois mages, could not Eluard and Aragon be his sources as easily as 
Camus? Here is a fragment from Les Paysans (1951), also quoted by Rousse- 
lot. I must confess to seeing little of an existential nature in these lines: 


Peu de météores sur le plat pays des vieux 

Peu de métaphores entre le charroi et la terre 

Pas de prouesse pour l'esprit pas de loisir pour ca 

Pas assez de gloire pour se jeter la téte sur les 
hauts-lieux 

Le visage modeste n'a pas peur 


A la mémoire d'une longue randonnée 

a travers le grain et la paille 

aussi malgré eux 

A l'honneur du travail avec les bétes et la glaise 

aussi par dela 

Pour la vérité d'un homme réconcilié avec son 
lignage 

Quand l'amour lui restitue un visage verveil il ose 


The mystical lyricism of a P. Emmanuel recalls in part that of 
Pierre-Jean Jouve rather than that of a Berdiaeff. Patrice de la Tour du 
Pin stands alone. His Somme de poésie (1946) might have been written at 
almost any time between 1870 and the present. As for Claude Vigée (born 
in 1921) and Loys Masson (born in 1915), to mention but two, a certain mys- 
ticism and a certain fondness for a well-turned phrase mark their verse, 
but their work, which has just begun, is in no clear-cut way representative 
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of post-war philosophy. 


I think also of Luc Bérimont (born in 1915), of his Apollinaire- 
like war poems, followed by those written while he was a member of the 
"Amis de Rochefort, " in which he paints a striking picture of a man con- 
demned to be free in a strange world, or perhaps we should say "an absurd 
world. " 


I think of Alain Bosquet's poem "Hésitation, nl2 Sith its themes 


of creation, the longing for an absolute, the despair occasioned by constant 
change, the importance of language--especially the importance of language: 


Présente-moi cette inconnue 
que tu deviens toutes les fois 

que mon potme s'insinue 

comme un insecte entre tes doigts. 


M'appartiens-tu femme rebelle 
qui prend la forme d'un caillou? 
Regarde-moi. Je suis ton maitre 
et je t'enseigne 1'infini: 

a chaque pas il faut renaitre 
devant un verbe qui unit 
l'obéissance & l'aventure. 

Je reconstruis ton bras naissant, 
Je recompose ta figure, 

mais c'est au fond de notre sang 
que ce périple nous ram®ne, 
enfants que chasse la paleur 

et dont le songe vaut a peine 

une syllabe qui se meurt. 


Then there are Isou and André Lambaire and the group of Let- 
tristes whose poetry recalls very little the major tenets of the existential- 
ists, but much more those of Rimbaud, Lautréamont and the Surrealists. 

Here, for example, is a short poem from Michaux's La Nuit remue (1936) 
that could be considered a forerunner of Lettrisme: 


Articulations 


Et go to go and go 

Et sucre ! 
Sarcospele sur Saricot 

Bourbourane & talico 

Ou te bourdourra le bodogo, 
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Bodogi. 
Croupe, croupe a la Chinon. 
Et bourrecul & la mistre. 


This selection from Antonin Artaud's Lettre contre la Kabbale 
(one of his last works, written circa 1948) falls into the same category: 


Yam camdou 
Yan daba 
candoura 

yan camdoura 
a daba roudou 


I believe that one inevitable conclusion is that while certain poets 
will on occasion strike a tone, allude to a theme that one tends to associate 
with existentialism--a Prévert will do this, as will Cueneau, Emmanuel on 
occasion, and in rare lines even Guillevic--by and large there is no close 
resemblance between poet and philosopher, nor any clear-cut influence of 
one on the other. Neither Sartre, nor Camus, nor Marcel, nor any other 
well-known exponent of existentialism is a poet, nor does one find in their 
writings much sympathy or understanding for poetry, its goals, or its meth- 
ods. ! The poets, at least those in post-war France, are not primarily exis- 
tentially oriented. The reason, I suspect, lies in the very nature of both 
poetry and philosophy. 


Contemporary poetry, whether it have social aspirations, as 
that of Prévert, be as down-to-earth as that of Fombeure, as mystical as 
that of Joé Bousquet, or as fantastic as that of Michaux and the Lettristes, 
makes no pretense at organizing the world, but rather is concerned with 
revealing it.! This reality, this poetic reality, may be nothing more than 
a dream, or two dreams condensed, or something seen and carefully added 
to something imagined, or a straightforward bit of reality filtered through 
a poet's eyes and mind. There is something of a game inthis, as Huizinga 
once noted. !° Perhaps the game is sacré, as some poets would have us be- 
lieve, but it is in part a game wherein the poet's imagination appears to 
count for more than, or at least as muchas, reality. 


For the philosopher, however, whose goal is not primarily to 
reveal specific elements of reality, but rather to organize these elements 
into some coherent whole, the play of words, of images, the creation of 
verbal beauty and of myths--none of this is desirable. For the philosopher, 
poetry (or so it would appear) belongs in the realm of the meaningless, a 
jeu d'esprit and nothing more. Sartre's very brillidnt essay on literature 
makes this point. What once, in the distant past, gave a certain grandeur 
to poetry--its quasi-sacred character and its limited accessibility--now 


causes it to be decried. Imagination, to the philosopher, must be controlled. 
With the disappearance of God, as in most existential theses, the sacred and 
ritualistic aspects of poetry become quite futile. 


Several years ago, speaking of surrealism, Tzara used the term 
"la pensée non-dirigée" to refer to a certain type of writing. This free 
flow of imagination, controlled by the poet principally in view of the creation 
or revelation of some aspect of reality, is in sharp contrast with the "pensée 
dirigée" of philosophers and academicians. From Plato's time to ours, the 
philosopher has had good reason to beware of poets. The poets have also 
had equally good reasons for avoiding certain ill-defined and often unwieldy 
platitudes of some of our philosophers. 


NOTES 
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2. TT. Tzara, Notes to Le Surréalisme et l'aprés guerre (Paris: Nagel, 
1948), pp. 53 ff. 

3. T. Tzara, Pottes d'aujourd'hui (Paris: Seghers, 1952), p. 59. The 
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Ibid., p. 60. The quotation dates from 1948. 
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the review Les Lettres (nos. 17-24, 1953-56). 
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10. Rousselot, 273-276. 
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12. Alain Bosquet, Langue Morte(Pairs: Sagittaire, 1951). 


13. In anarticle on Francis Ponge, written in 1944, reprinted in Situations 
I, (Paris: NRF, 1947), p. 253, Sartre noted that "la grande parlerie 
‘surréaliste ... a consisté pour beaucoup & choquer des mots sans ob- 
jets les uns contre les autres." 
P 14. See Marcel Béalu's preface to the Anthologie de la poésie francaise 


depuis le surréalisme (Paris: Editions de Beaune, 1952). 
i. as Huizinga, Homo ludens (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950), Chap. 7, 
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1948), p. 64. He says: "Il /le po&tte/7 a choisi une fois pour toutes l'atti- 
tude poétique qui considtre les mots comme des choses et non comme des 
signes. L'homme qui parle est au dela des mots, pres de l'objet; le 
potte est en deca. Pour le premier, ils sont domestiques; pour le se- 
cond, ils restent a l'état sauvage." At least one contemporary poet, how- 
ever, who is also the wife of a well-known philosopher, specifically de- 
scribed poetry as being the use of words bothas signs and as objects. See 
Raissa et Jacques Maritain, Situation de la poésie (Paris: Brouwer, 1938), 
pp. 15 ff. 

17. However, on occasion Sartre speaks favorably of poetry, as in his "L'Or- 
phée noir, " the Introduction to Senghor's Anthologie de la nouvelle poésie 
negre et malgache (Paris: P. U. F., 1948), reprinted in Situations III 
(Paris, N. R. F., 1949). Ina brief passage (p. 255), he praises "la 
vieille méthode surréaliste, " automatic writing, and goes onto say: "Il 
faut plonger sous la croiite superficielle de la réalité, du sens commun 
de la raison raisonnante pour toucher au fond de 1'ame et réveiller les 


puissances immémoriales du désir." This is the exception, both among 
existentialists in general as well as in Sartre's writings specifically. 
What Sartre does praise, in reality, is less the method than its utiliza- . 


tion by someone as sincerely and effectively revolutionary as Aimé Cé- 
saire, while in the hands of a less effective poet, an Etienne Lero for ex- 
ample, it is, as he has said elsewhere "la grande parlerie" (Situations III, 
p. 255 ff; Situations I, p. 253). ie 
18. T. Tzara, Notes to ‘Le Surrealisme et l'aprts guerre (Paris: Nagel, 1948), 
pp. 53 ff. 
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CALIGULA, THE ABSURD, AND TRAGEDY 


By Robert Emmet Jones, University of Georgia 


Although its first stage presentation was in 1945, Camus' "Caligula" 
was written in 1938. Between these two dates Camus had published "Le Mythe 
de Sisyphe, " a long philosophical essay in which he had defined his position 
with regard to the existentialist philosophers, and in which he had also stated 
his own theory of the absurd. Aside from being an important philosophical 
tract, "Le Mythe de Sisyphe" is also a key to the first two plays of Camus, "Le 
Malentendu" and "Caligula." This tract explains to a large extent the philo- 
sophical implications of these plays, and implies the author's attitude towards 
his characters. It thus serves to enrich the meaning of these dramatic works, 
if it does not enhance their value as works of art. 


"Caligula" is a play that poses a major problem because the hero is 
portrayed with profoundness and yet in so illusory a manner that on first ac- 
quaintance he is completely baffling. Is he the Absurd Man of whom Camus 
speaks in "Le Mythe de Sisyphe" and who has gone wrong? Or is he merely 
a madman ensnared by his destiny? Oris he more than that? If so, what? 


Upon his first appearance, Caligula appears to be a man whose mind 
has been affected by some personal calamity. We have been previously in- 
formed by several secondary characters that his mistress, Drusilla, has died 
and that he is prey to the profoundest grief because of her death. When we 
first see him, however, Caligula is past the stage of grief. He says: 


Ce monde tel qu'il est fait, n'est 
pas supportable. J'ai donc besoin 
de la lune, ou du bonheur, ou de 
l'immortalité, de quelque chose qui 
soit dément peut-@tre, mais qui ne 
soit pas de ce monde. 


This is the first indication of Caligula's madness, of which many examples 
are to come in the course of the play. Immediately the question arises: Is 
it madness? There is a terrible lucidity in all that he says or does, as 
Cheréa points out: 


...je ne puis accepter que Caligula 
fasse ce qu'il réve de faire et tout 
ce qu'il réve de faire. Il transforme 
sa philosophie en cadavres et, pour 
notre malheur, c'est une philosophie 
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sans objections. 


Il faut. .. attendre gue cette logique soit 
devenue démence. 


After the death of Drusilla, Caligula believes he has found truth and 
explains that her death is only the sign of a truth that makes it necessary for 
him to have the moon. This truth is that men die and are not happy because 
of the capriciousness of the irrational world and the impossibility for man to 
understand it. Therefore, as defiance to the irrational and/or whatever gods 
may be, he decides to make use of his new-found liberty (which he claims de- 
rives from his discovery that this world is unimportant) in order to disown 
both man and the world. The play, on one level, consists of a demonstration 
of Caligula's capricious yet logical madness in denying the value of both human 


life and the world. 


On another and more philosophical level, however, Caligula becomes 
more understandable. He begins his mature life as an ordinary man, albeit 
an emperor, who suddenly comes into contact with the blind irrationality of 
the universe. Camus calls this confrontation of the wild longing for clarity, 
which is in the human heart, with the irrational world the birth of the absurd. 


And: 


A partir du moment ot elle est re- 
connue, l'absurdité est une passion, 

la plus déchirante de toutes. Mais 
savoir si l'on peut vivre avec ses 
passions, savoir si l'on peut accepter 
leur loi profonde qui est de brfller 

le coeur que dans le méme temps elles 
exaltent, voila toute la question. 


The recognition of the absurd terrifies Caligula and, rather than ac- 
cept his freedom within the confines of human life and passions, he attempts 
the impossible, of which getting the moon is the symbol. 4 To attain the im- 
possible Caligula tries to render human life as meaningless as blind fate does. 
In so doing, and this is crucial, Caligula becomes an aspect of the irrational 
world itself and therefore not completely human, and his actions thus become 
those of amonster. He has adopted an axiom which might be stated thus: 
What you cannot conquer or understand you become or join. And yet, although 
Caligula does understand the irrationality of the universe and man's relation 
to it, he embraces and accepts this irrationality. He does not revolt against 
it, as the Absurd Man should, and thus he is not the Absurd Man. Caligula 
does not give meaning to the absurd, as he should, for, as Camus points out 
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in "Le Mythe de Sisyphe, " the absurd has meaning only insofar as one does 
not agree to it.~ And yet Caligula's becoming a monster is efficacious in one 
way. His subjects, when they come into contact with him, are made to think 
in much the same way as the Absurd Man of "Le Mythe de Sisyphe, " because 
they are coming into contact with the irrational world. Cheréa says: 


Reconnaissons au moins que cet homme 
exerce une indéniable influence. [1 
force a penser. L'insécurité, voila 

ce qui fait penser. Et c'est pourquoi 
tant de haines le poursuivent. 


One might conclude at this point that "Caligula" is a paradoxical play. 
The major paradox is that a man has reached the point of encountering the ab- 
surd, the understanding and acceptance of which would make him the Absurd 
Man par excellence. However, instead of becoming the Absurd Man he be- 
comes a personification of the irrational world, and other men, in their turn, 
when they come into contact with him experience the same thing he did on 
coming into contact with the world's irrationality. And thus they have the 
possibility of becoming Absurd Men. Cheréa does become an Absurd Man, in 
fact, because he thinks clearly,recognizes the absurd, and has ceased to hope. 
Because of this and his penetrating comments on Caligula he becomes what 
might be called the raisonneur of the play. It is he, after all, who understands 
Caligula and recognizes the absurdity of his position. 


When Camus speaks in "Le Mythe de Sisyphe" of the failure of the 
existentialist philosophers to be consistently logical, he has already foreshad- 
owed this in his treatment of Caligula. Camus clairns that in the work of these 
existentialists one finds that the theme of the irrational is reason becoming 
confused and escaping by negating itself, whereas the absurd is lucid reason- 
ing noting its limits. Caligula personifies this criticism because, on encoun- 
tering the irrational, his reason becomes confused and negates itself by be- 
coming as irrational, although insanely logical, as the irrational itself. He 
realizes this when he says at the end of the play: "Je n'ai pas pris la voie quil 
fallait, je n'aboutis & rien. Ma liberté n'est pas la bonne. "S He dies by 

the swords of the conspirators without having found his real liberty. 


Caligula, although he is the hero of the play, is not a tragic figure, 

nor is the play a tragedy, nor does Camus seem to have intended it to be so, 

if one may judge from his remarks on tragedy in "Le Mythe de Sisyphe." The 
’ author's sense of the tragic figure, as found in this essay, is that, to be tragic, 
the hero must be conscious of his fate. 7 Caligula, although he believes him- 
self conscious of man's frustrations with regard to the irrational world, is 
deluded by his colossal egoism, and his unlimited power accentuates and con- 
tinues him in this delusion. He is tragic only insofar as a monster can be 
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tragic. He is not conscious of his fate and he does not really care deeply 
about it. His only ambition is to equal the gods or the irrational world in 
capriciousness and power, and his reasons for his actions are puerile, petty, 
and ultimately those of a coward. In the moments when he is human--and 
there are several--he is pathetic only because he understands so much of 
man's condition and yet places such small value on human life and the act 

of living. In fact, he really seeks death rather than life because deathis a 
realease from problems he does not want to face. 


There are two qualities of the Absurd Man which can make Caligula 
a tragic figure--and these are qualities which he does not have--courage and 
reason. Camus claims that courage is what teaches a man to live without 
appeal and to get along with what he has, and that reason informs him of his 
limits, 10 Caligula does not accept his limits, his reason is warped and he 
refuses to live without appeal. He believes that all actions are equivalent 
and without consequences. The Absurd Man believes that the consequences 
of these actions are equivalent but that the absurd does not mean that every- 
thing is permitted. Caligula, having no moral code, touches inhumanity 
when he believes that all is permitted. 


Speaking of living, Camus says: 


Vivre, c'est faire vivre l'absurde. 

Le faire vivre, c'est avant tout le 
regarder. Au contraire d'Eurydice, 
l'absurde ne meurt que lorsqu'on s'en 
détourne. L'une des seules positions 
philosophiques cohérentes, c'est ainsi 

la révolte. Elle est un confrontement 
perpétuel de l'homme et de sa propre 
obscurité. Elle est exigence d'une im- 
possible transparence. Elle remet le 
monde en question 43 chacune de ses se- 
condes. De méme que le danger fournit 

a l'homme l'irremplacable occasion de 

la saisir, de méme la révolte métaphysique 
étend la conscience tout le long de 
l'expérience. Elle est cette présence 
constante de l'hommea lui-m@éme. Elle 
n'est pas aspiration, elle est sans 

espoir. Cette révolte n'est que l'assurance 
d'un destin écrasant, moins la résignation 
qui devrait l'accompagner. 


This helps to sum up Caligula as a character. He is not an Absurd 


Man because he resigns himself to and becomes his fate. He is not tragic in 
the Aristotelean sense either, because the tragic figure must actively battle 
his fate and in that fray give dignity to man and meaning to existence. Camus' 
theories of tragedy are closer to those of the ancient Greeks than are those 

of any of his contemporaries. Yet in "Caligula," and I believe consciously 

so, he has not created a tragedy. He has, rather, written an indictment of 
the excesses to which a basically ordinary yet intelligent man can turn by ig- 
noring the value of human life and man's essential dignity. 


NOTES 
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Ibid. , 131. 
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BAUDELAIRE AND SYNESTHESIA 


By Charles F. Roedig, University of Notre Dame 


Baudelaire never used the word 'synesthesia."' However, since the ap- 
pearance of Marie- Antoinette Chaix's La Correspondance des arts dans la poésie 
contemporaine,! the word " synesthesia" has become closely connected with Bau- 
delaire as well as with the poets who followed him, the Symbolists and the Deca- 
dents. The word itself seems to have been invented in the decade preceding our 
century; the Oxford English Dictionary c'tes the use of the term in 1891 by the 
Century Dictionary, in 1897 by Ribot's Psychological Emotions, and in 1903 by F. 
W. H. Meyers in Human Personality. The word is not listed in the Dictionnaire 
de 1l'Académie, and Littré lists only the adjective "synesthésique." A definition 
is found in the Encyclopédie Larousse du XX® Sitcle and in the Dictionary of Psy- 
chology. In the latter publication, edited by Howard C. Warren, " synesthesia" 
is defined as follows: 


A phenomenon characterizing the experiences of certain 
individuals, in which certain sensations belonging to one 
sense or mode attach to certain sensations of another 
group and appear regularly whenever a stimulus of the 
latter type occurs. 


In c_-ner words, synesthesia is the production of a reaction in one sense upon the 
reception of a stimulus on another sense, such as having the sensation of a color 
upon hearing a sound. A good example of synesthesia is found in Huysmans' 

novel, A Rebours, where the main character can produce string quartets or sym- 
phonies on his tongue by the artful tasting of various types of liqueurs, each liqueur 
corresponding to the sound of a musical instrument. 


Among the critics of today, synesthesia is considered as an integral part 
of Baudelaire's doctrine of correspondences and analogies, or of his mystique, 
or of his esthetics, or of his criticism. 2 The most pithy explanation of Baude- 
laire's doctrine states that the poet had combined and perhaps confused vertical 
correspondences with synesthesia, the correspondences being parallel interpre- 
tations of a single central mystery of nature, and synesthesia being horizontal 
correspondences between the various senses and different art forms. 3 


It would be vain, however, to look for a consistent or genuine expression 
of synesthesia in Baudelaire's work. In his criticism and prose works it was the 
idea of correspondence among the arts and senses that attracted him rather than 
the real thing. Real synesthesia would have been no more than a curiosity for 
Baudelaire. What he sought was the essential unity behind the appearances. 


That is why he refers more than once to the language of flowers, a symbolic lan- 
guage, in his poetry. One of the premises of his Salon de 1846 is that the arts 
represent "variety in unity" or "the diverse facets of the absolute." In all of Bau- 
delaire's criticism, the greater number of passages that seem to touch on synes- 
thesia really refer to the idea of correspondences and, therefore, are a metaphor- 
ical expression of Baudelaire's conception of variety in unity. For example, in 
the Salon de 1846 as well as in the poem "Les Phares," Delacroix is compared to 
a melody by Weber, but it is clear in both contexts that Baudelaire is saying that 

a painting by Delacroix produces an emotion analogous to that produced by a Weber 
melody. Baudelaire was interested in the different ways of explaining nature or 

of arriving at the same emotion; he is interested in transforming his pleasure 
into knowledge. Thus, in the Exposition universelle de 1855, Baudelaire actually 
does quote the stanza on Delacroix from "Les Phares" and appends a commentary: 
les fanfares de Weber, he says, represent the ideas of romantic music stirred 

up by the harmonies of Delacroix's color. 


Even when Baudelaire quotes the famous passage from Hoffmann, he does 
not say that it expresses his sentiment or sensations, but that it expresses his 
idea. The passage itself is plainly synesthetic and may be translated as follows: 


It is not only while dreaming or in that light delirium 
which precedes sleep, but even whenever I am awake 
and hear music, that I find an analogy and intimate 
connection among colors, sounds, and perfumes. It 
seems that all these things have been engendered by 

a single ray of light and that they must unite in a mar- 
velous concert. The sm::ll of brown and red marigolds 
especially produces a magical effect on my person. It 
makes me fall into a profound reverie and I then hear, 
as if in the distance, the grave and deep sounds of the 
oboe. 


The audio-olfactory reaction of Hoffmann is quite clear. However, Baudelaire's 
reaction is of another sort. In the first place, he is interested in the idea of the 
essential unity behind all sense reactions. Secondly, he is interested in the anal- 
ogy established among the senses, for he quotes the passage apropos of wonder- 
ing whether there exists a color-emotion chart. By the time of the Salon de 1859 
he is satisfied that such a connection exists, for he assures us that everyone 
knows that the colors yellow, orange, and red inspire ideas of joy, of richness, 
of glory, and of love. 


Here, as elsewhere, Baudelaire obviously uses the word "idea" loosely. 
But we can see what he is driving at: a sensation can produce a certain emo- 
tion or sentiment, and when it does so frequently enough it can be identified with 
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group and appear regularly whenever a stimulus of the 
latter type occurs. 


In other words, synesthesia is the production of a reaction in one sense upon the 
reception of a stimulus on another sense, such as having the sensation of a color 
upon hearing a sound. A good example of synesthesia is found in Huysmans' 

novel, A Rebours, where the main character can produce string quartets or sym- 
phonies on his tongue by the artful tasting of various types of liqueurs, each liqueur 
corresponding to the sound of a musical instrument. 
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It would be vain, however, to look for a consistent or genuine expression 
of synesthesia in Baudelaire's work. In his criticism and prose works it was the 
idea of correspondence among the arts and senses that attracted him rather than 
the real thing. Real synesthesia would have been no more than a curiosity for 
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That is why he refers more than once to the language of flowers, a symbolic lan- 
guage, in his poetry. One of the premises of his Salon de 1846 is that the arts 
represent "variety in unity" or "the diverse facets of the absolute." In all of Bau- 
delaire's criticism, the greater number of passages that seem to touch on synes- 
thesia really refer to the idea of correspondences and, therefore, are a metaphor- 
ical expression of Baudelaire's conception of variety in unity. For example, in 
the Salon de 1846 as well as in the poem "Les Phares," Delacroix is compared to 
a melody by Weber, but it is clear in both contexts that Baudelaire is saying that 

a painting by Delacroix produces an emotion analogous to that produced by a Weber 
melody. Baudelaire was interested in the different ways of explaining nature or 

of arriving at the same emotion; he is interested in transforming his pleasure 
into knowledge. Thus, in the Exposition universelle de 1855, Baudelaire actually 
does quote the stanza on Delacroix from "Les Phares" and appends a commentary: 
les fanfares de Weber, he says, represent the ideas of romantic music stirred 

up by the harmonies of Delacroix's color. 


Even when Baudelaire quotes the famous passage from Hoffmann, he does 
not say that it expresses his sentiment or sensations, but that it expresses his 
idea. The passage itself is plainly synesthetic and may be translated as follows: 


It is not only while dreaming or in that light delirium 
which precedes sleep, but even whenever I am awake 
and hear music, that I find an analogy and intimate 
connection among colors, sounds, and perfumes. It 
seems that all these things have been engendered by 

a single ray of light and that they must unite in a mar- 
velous concert. The smell of brown and red marigolds 
especially produces a magical effect on my person. It 
makes me fall into a profound reverie and I then hear, 
as if in the distance, the grave and deep sounds of the 
oboe. 


The audio-olfactory reaction of Hoffmann is quite clear. However, Baudelaire's 
reaction is of another sort. In the first place, he is interested in the idea of the 
essential unity behind all sense reactions. Secondly, he is interested in the anal- 
ogy established among the senses, for he quotes the passage apropos of wonder- 
ing whether there exists a color-emotion chart. By the time of the Salon de 1859 
he is satisfied that such a connection exists, for he assures us that everyone 
knows that the colors yellow, orange, and red inspire ideas of joy, of richness, 
of glory, and of love. 


Here, as elsewhere, Baudelaire obviously uses the word "idea" loosely. 
But we can see what he is driving at: a sensation can produce a certain emo- 
tion or sentiment, and when it does so frequently enough it can be identified with 
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the concept of that emotion produced. A sense reaction can become the symbol 
of an idea, just as an object does Idea, then, would be a universal agreement 
on the effect of a certain color, for example. Thus, when Baudelaire says in 
the sonnet "Correspondances" that some perfumes are corrupted, rich and trium- 
phant, he skips over the affective level. in which the perfumes make one feel de- 
praved or triumphant, and proceeds immediately to the abstract level in which 

the concepts of corruption and triumph are attributed to the perfumes. The word 
"rich" in this line may refer to the satisfaction of being rich materially, but it 

can also partake of the two adjectives surrounding it and so modify them: plenti- 
fully corrupt and plentifully triumphant. In this way, the poem continues ina 
double parallel tothe end. Of the four perfumes mentioned, two, amber and musk, 
are animal excretions and are used as the base for seductive perfumes. The other 
two, benzoin and incense, are resin gums and are burned to produce an agreeable 
odor. The amber and musk are associated with depravity and sing the transports 
of the senses, while benzoin and incense are associated with spiritual triumphs 
and sing the transports of the spirit 


These are undoubtedly universal symbols and were intended as such by Bau- 
delaire. But in the process of ideating, private association can also be at work. 
For example, a color can have an opposite effect on a given person from the effect 
it has on the generality of mankind. In his poetry Baudelaire uses both the uni- 
versal idea and private association. and these are identifiable in varying degrees 
Sense stimuli are used lavishly in order to illustrate the state of elevation or the 
plane of extreme pleasure to which he aspired. Elevation represents the trans- 
ports of the spirit. while the frequently used volupté summarizes the transports 
of the combined senses. On the other hand, Baudelaire's poetry also records his 
failures to achieve this exit through flight; this group of poems recounts his de- 
spair at the limitations of the senses and his desire for extinction. In this series 
of poems, the word douleur contrasts with the volupté of the first series. The 
sonnet "Obsession" must be opposed to "Correspondances " Here the forest 
frightens the poet instead of beguiling him; here his heart echoes the death rat- 
tles of empty nature; here the poet calls for the night without the stars which 
speak too familiar a language to him; here he seeks, instead of transports, all 
that is empty, black, stripped bare. But evenin the darkness he is mocked by 
the phantoms of his former dreams. This idea is picked up in the following poem 
"Le Gott du néant, ' where the poet characterizes himself as "formerly enamored 


with the struggle 


In Baudelaire's frequent references to pleasure and pain we can recognize 
the general affective impressions which belong to the sense of touch. But more 
often they are expressions of moral rather than tactile pleasure or pain. The 

appeals to the sense of touch, such as caresses, are almost exclusively associa- 
ted with love throughout Les Fleurs du mal. Touch is used to register sense im- 
pressions as well as metaphorical impressions of heat and cold. Taste, too, is 
associated with love. There are rare occasions when the sense of taste is asso- 
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ciated with freshness and youth. As for the rest, taste is associated metaphori- 
cally with Baudelaire's ideal or desire for annihilation, but never, as we might 
expect, with wine. Wine is never associated with color, aroma, or taste, but 
with its liberating effects. Baudelaire's use of the senses of taste and touch 
may sometimes be striking, but the associations evoked are rarely stated in un- 
equivocally individual terms. 


The appeals to the sense of smell are by far the most spectacular of the 
sense stimuli and are readily linked with spiritual elevation and sensual pleasure; 
only a few recall the decay of death and the stench of hell 


Sound is the most vaguely used of the sense impressions. We know from 
Baudelaire's criticism, especially on Wagner, that he tended to listen to music 
in terms of a personal program. His interpretation of Wagner's Tannhauser 
is given in terms of light, space, and height. In the poem "La Musique" Baude- 
laire translates music in terms of space represented by the sea, and he himself 
is represented by a vibrating ship that either sweeps over the waves as in a tem- 
pest or is becalmed in the quiet sea, the mirror of his despair. Musical sounds 
express for him an ecstasy that seems to partake of both spiritual and physical 
elevation on the one hand, and on the other, the depths of his own despair. In 
the former case, sounds are usually associated with color and perfumes to indi- 
cate an imprecise but poignant well-being; in the latter case the sounds are those 
of the pulsive beat of funereal drums. Baudelaire rarely uses sound alone to 
translate a feeling of intense pleasure. On the other hand, a single sound can be 
used to translate one of his black moods. A good example of this is the sound of 
firewood being unloaded, in "Chant d'automne." This sound evokes the coming 
of Winter, and other wood sounds remind the poet of death: the construction of 
a scaffold, the thud of a battering ram, the nailing together of a coffin. In "La 
Cloche félée," the bell evokes his own ineffectiveness, and in two of the "Spleen" 
poems, the bell sounds evoke his melancholy. In most of the other cases, as in 
those where it combines with other sense impressions, sound is used as a sec- 
ondary effect to reinforce the general tenor of the poem; for example, the song 
of the sailors in "Parfum exotique, " the mad singing of a swirling eddy in "L'Ir- 
rémédiable, " or the singing of birds in "Paysage." 


The sense of color was the most strongly developed in Baudelaire. In his 
criticism he readily connected color to the mood of paintings he reviewed. He 
speaks of the dominant color which defines the mood and of the contributory ef- 
fect of the secondary colors. He states that there are hues which are gay and 
frolicsome, frolicsome and sad, rich and gay, rich and sad, some which are 
ordinary and others which are original. His expressions of sense of color in 
Les Fleurs du mal, however, are not nearly as striking as those of sense of 
smell. In his color associations Baudelaire is both ordinary and original. 
Most of his uses of color are descriptive in the usual sense and have no unique 
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association, such as black night, blue sky or leaden sky, red blood, white snow. 
In other cases the association is the traditional one: black with despair or sor- 
row, blue or azure with the ideal, green with nature. Baudelaire frequently asso- 
ciates white with the weather, heat, andthe sun. Brown represents physical at- 
traction almost exclusively and is the color of earthly love. Black hair and black 
eyes are used frequently in this connection. There seems to be an ambivalent 
attitude towards red which is associated both with a fiery, agitated ideal and with 
blood and tears. In either case the torture is excruciating. Blood is used as an 
ideal color, as in "Harmonie du soir," or as the color of torture; these two asso- 
ciations are combined in "Fontaine de sang" in which the poet sees his blood sa- 
tiating others and coloring nature red. Scarlet, vermilion, hyacinth, and rose 
are used for attractive lights of dawn and dusk; vermilion is also associated with 
the freshness of youth. Pink. when used alone, is too pale to attract Baudelaire, 
but when combined with another color conjures up a poetic image, as in "Le Fla- 
con,’ in which dreams are tinted with azure, iced with rose, woven with gold. 

Pink and black are combined for physical attractiveness in "Tout entiere' and 


"Lola de Valence." The poems in which the colors are combined are among the 
most effective, as "Réve parisien" which vividly illustrates Baudelaire's sense 
of color almost to the point of surrealism, for even black, his most-evoked color, 5 


is iridescent. 


It is Baudelaire's habit of making associations with sense impressions and 
of combining the associations within a single sense that furnishes a clue to what 
is called synesthesia in his works. He is not synesthetic in the true meaning of 
the term. When he says, in "Correspondances," "Les parfums, les couleurs et 
les sons se répondent, " he is not saving that scent, color, and sound evoke each 
other, but that they can evoke an analogous emotion or idea in the person who 
reacts. Scents, colors, and sound are true correspondences for him since they 
are phenomena emanating from a single central principle of Nature. They are 

to be used to penetrate and explain that central principle. Baudelaire did not in- 
tend them to replace each other. His intention was rather to combine them in 
order to symbolize that idea of imprecise but ecstatic well-being we mentioned 
earlier. Inthis idea, physical pleasure seems uppermost although the transports 
of the spirit are not excluded. There is no definite need requiring fulfillment, on- 
ly pure sensation through as many avenues as possible. It is the Baudelairean 
daydream. The role of the poet, the faculty of analysis, beauty in evil, intelli- 
gence, and creative imagination give way to a theme of escape in which a tropical 
country and eternal bliss are implied. 


The thirty or so poems that may be called synesthetic because of the juxta- 
position of more than one sense impression may be divided into several groups, 
all of which express the theme of escape. The first, that of enumeration or mixed 
sense impressions, includes eleven poems of reminiscence or aspiration. In ; 
some Baudelaire tries to recapture a past, as in "La Vie antérieure" where he 
recalls the music of the waves mingling with the colors of the setting sun, or in 


"Moesta et Errabunda" where he lists the attractions of a childhood paradise. In 
other poems the poet aspires to attain the transported state, as in "Hymne a la 
beauté" in which he enumerates the attributes of Beauty, or in "Les Bijoux" where 
he exclaims ecstatically, "J'aime 4 la fureur/ Les choses ot le son se méle 3 la 
lumiére." This group of poems expresses Baudelaire's urge to feel intensely and 
through as many senses together as possible to enable him to exclude ennui or any 
other dolorous impression. 


The second group is composed of poems which contain metaphorical expres- 
sions referring to drinking, swallowing, or inhaling the breath of the beloved, as 
in "Le Balcon, " or to the pools of the beloved's eyes, as in "Sed non satiata" or 
"Le Poison, " or to the tears of the beloved, as in "Madrigal triste." Only one 
poem contrasts with this theme: in "La Destruction" the poet tells us he has swal- 
lowed a demon which is burning his lungs. In two of the poems, "Confession" and 
"Le Chat, " the metaphor of a musical instrument is used. "Le Serpent qui danse" 
continues the metaphor of "La Chevelure." There is, obviously, more specific 
reference to love and less to the general escape theme in these poems. The meta- 
phorical element, moreover, seems to outweigh any synesthetic qualities. 


Next there are two groups of three poems each. The first group deals with 
a lack of full perception. This lack is simply mentioned in "Le Mort joyeux" where 
Baudelaire apostrophizes the worms as black companions without eyes or ears. 
In the other two the lack is poignantly felt by the poet. "Les Aveugles" is a medi- 
tation on the blind who must traverse an unlimited blackness which is the brother 
of eternal silence. The poet also notes as a terrible thing that his "Réve parisien" 
contains everything to delight the eye, but nothing for the ear. These poems re- 
flect the need to feel through all the senses, for when one is lacking a part of the 
daydream is severed from the whole 


The other group of three contains lines with two adjectival impressions, one 
of which is improper, logically, as a modifier of the noun. Two of the poems are 
dedicated to inhabitants of the colonies. "A une dame créole" characterizes the 
lady's complexion as pale and hot. "A une Malabaraise" reminds the lady of her 
hot and blue country. Inthe third poem, "L' Ame du vin, " wine speaks to man 
and says that it proffers to him a song full of light and fraternity; in this case, 
an improper sense impression is blended with an abstract noun. The effect, ob- 
viously, is one of poetic insight rather than synesthesia 


There is one final group of five poems in which it might be argued that the 
expressions, as they stand, are genuinely synesthetic. One is "Les Phares, " 
and we have already seen Baudelaire's intention to associate Romantic painting 
and Romantic music. The sonnet "Correspondances" characterizes perfumes as 
fresh, soft, and green; the only troubling adjective of these is"green," but in view 
of what we have already discovered and in view of the vague nature of the other 
two adjectives, the phrase "green as the prairies" contains a logically improper 
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but poetically apt epithet within a simile. Two more expressions may be attribu- 
ted to metaphorical language or poetic daring. The first is from "Les Métamor- 
phoses du vampire" and contains on the surface an audio-olfactory relationship 
with a suggestion of color-taste: "La femme, cependant, de sa bouche de fraise.../ 
Laissait couler ces mots tout imprégnés de musc..." In "Chant d'automne" there 
is a taste-color relationship combined with a tactile sensation: “Ah! laissez- 
moi, mon front posé sur vos genoux, / Gofiter, en regrettant 1'été blanc et torride, / 
De l'arri@re-saison le rayon jaune et doux." In these poems the images evoked 
are not far removed from common experience and can be accepted, admiringly to 
be sure, as true poetic expressions not to be taken literally. There remains one 
poem, however, that cannot be conjured away. "Tout entiere'" contains an expres- 
sion of real synesthesia. When the Demon asks the poet which of the charms of 
his beloved he loves most, the poet replies that he cannot prefer one over the others 


and finally says: 


O métamorphose mystique 

De tous mes sens fondus en un! 
Son haleine fait la musique, 
Comme sa voix fait le parfum! 


In this poem all the senses have found their mark with so strong an impression 


that the reactions to each are indistinguishable. The poet seems to be raised to 
a point of emotion in which he exceeds himself and strains his power of communi- 
cation. This is incontrovertibly an expression of synesthesia, perhaps the only 
one in Les Fleurs du mai 


The only conclusion, it seems, is that the term "synesthesia" is applied 
loosely to a group of Baudelaire's poems, as though the critics were using poetic 
license, but even Baudelaire would not object to the term as applied to his intense 
desire for concomitant sensation. His need to feel simultaneously was as great 
as hunger or thirst. It was so much a part of him that the combination of sensa- 
tions suggested an idea to him just as did individual sensations. The idea sug- 
gested was fuller, for the associations formed the real Baudelairean landscape 
of evasion. This is the import of synesthesia in Les Fleurs du mal; synesthesia 
is the expression of the Baudelairean daydream. o 
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THE KRAUSIST EDUCATOR AS DEPICTED BY GALDOS 


By Charles W. Steele, Denison University 


The very fact that Galdés was a liberal would have been enough in it- 
self to guarantee his interest in the Spanish Krausists, but History lent a hand 
and ordered that he should arrive in Madrid to begin his university career ata 
moment when Sanz del Rio and his followers were the central figures in the 
liberal effort to dethrone Isabel II. The young man from the Canary Islands 
witnessed the political phase of Krausism firsthand, and at an impressionable 
age. He was in his early twenties. After the collapse of the First Spanish Re- 
public, with an accompanying loss of Krausist prestige, a so-called second 
generation of Krausists continued under the spiritual leadership of Don Fran- 
cisco Giner de los Rios. The educative orientation of the original movement 
was epitomized in the Institucién libre de ensefianza of which Don Francisco 
Giner was the director. This school dates from 1876. 


There is evidence that relations between Giner and Galdés were close 
in the late seventies and early eighties. | It is not strange, therefore, that Gal- 
dés should, at this time, present in his novels certain characters who resemble 
the Krausists in various ways, especially as regards their role as educators. 
Two such Galdosian characters are Leén Roch and Maximo Manso. La familia 
de Leén Roch was published in 1878; El amigo Manso in 1882. x 


Unlike many of his literary predecessors, such as Martin Martinez 

Muriel of El audaz and Pepe Rey of Dofia Perfecta, Leén Roch does not meet a 
violent end at the hands of the forces of reaction. Quite the contrary: his ul- 
timate exile is largely his own decision. The relatively moderate solution to 
the novelistic action reveals that La familia de Leén Roch is not solely an at- 
tack on uncompromising clericalism, but rather a presentation of an intellec- 
tual problem wherein reason replaces rebellion. Le6n Roch is symbolic of 
the Krausist educator of the Restoration who proposes to reform Spain through 
education, not violence. 


Le6n's fairly severe moral attitude resembles that of the Krausists. 
In addition, as the title of the novel suggests, considerable importance is given 
to the family, another emphasis of the Krausists. Le6én is guided from the 
beginning by "un ideal hermoso, la familia cristiana, centro de toda paz, fun- 
damento de la virtud, escala de la perfecci6én moral, crisol donde cuanto te- 
nemos, en uno y otro orden, se purifica" (Part III, Ch. XIX). As he unsuc- 
cessfully attempts to realize his ideal of a Christian family, he proves him- 
self to possess at heart the Krausist faith in the possibilities of education for 
reform. 


| 


Le6én Roch could have married Pepa Fiicar, an unbiased modern girl 
who loved him for what he was. Instead, he preferred the physical beauty of 
Maria Sudre, fully aware of the quality of her intellectual training. "Su edu- 
cacié6n ha sido muy descuidada, ignora todo lo que se puede ignorar"(Part I, 
Ch. VII). But he intended to change this by personally educating her. 


His friends thought he had chosen the wrong girl. Federico Cimarra, 
who eventually married Pepa Fiicar, had this to say about Leén's plan: "No 
aspiramos tampoco a fabricar caracteres; esta manufactura la tomamos como 
esta hecha por Dios o por el demonio. Eso de casarme para ser maestro de 
escuela es del peor gusto"{(Part I, Ch. VII). As it turned out, they were right. 
Maria, under the shadow of a reactionary family and a stifling spiritual direc- 
tor, developed into a pseudo-mystic. Their marriage failed. Ledén Roch, the 
would-be educator, failed. 


When he talks about the changes he wishes to bring about in his wife, 
he evinces the Krausist moral tone and their zeal for building anew: 


Quiérola dotada de las grandes bases de cardcter, 
es decir, sentimiento vivo, profunda rectitud 
moral..., conocimientos muy extensos del mundo, 
y la ridicula instruccién de los colegios, lejos de 
favorecer mi plan, lo embarazarian: tendria que 
demoler para edificar sobre sus ruinas; tendria 
que ahondar mucho para buscar buena cimentacién 
(Part I, Ch. VII). 


From the above quotation, it would appear that Leén has some of the 
iconoclasm of Pepe Rey and his literary counterparts, but Leén Roch fails in 
a manner different from that of his predecessors for the very reason that he 
is not aninciter, not a proponent of physical coercion: 


No tenia la gazmofierfa racionalista--pues también 
hay gazmofierfa racionalista--, que consiste en 
escandalizarse con exceso de la credulidad de al- 
gunas personas y en ridiculizar su fervor: por el 
contrario, Le6én miraba con respeto a algunos cre- 
yentes, y a otros casi con envidia. No tenfa tam- 
poco el afadn de la conquista, ni querfa convertir a 
nadie... (Part I, Ch. XIII). 


It must be quickly added that his reluctance to convert anyone is limited to the 
person's established religious beliefs, because La familia de Le6n Roch is 
essentially the story of an attempt to educate the opposition intellectually and 
morally. 
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The necessary intellectual and moral reform can be brought about 
without violating the individual's personal creed, according to Le6n Roch. We 
see here an application of Giner's strict adherence to a policy of separation 
of education from church and state as exemplified in the freedom of the Insti- 
tuci6n libre.2 Leén's code (like that of the Krausists) required that he respect 
his wife's religion at the same time he educated her mind and improved her 
character. However: 

Grandfsima tristeza tuvo Le6n cuando vi6 que, 
sin dejar de amarle arrebatadamente, Marfa 
no iba en camino de someterse a sus ensefian- 
zas, no ciertamente del orden religioso, pues 
en esto el discreto marido respetaba la con- 
ciencia de su mujer. j Estupendo chasco! 
(Part I, Ch. VIIi). 


The would-be teacher soon learned that it was not possible to sepa- 
rate religion from life in the thinking of his wife. For this reason his plan 
was doomed to failure. That is why his marriage was unsuccessful, and its 
outcome symbolizes the failure of the Krausist effort to re-educate Spain. 
Gald6és saw Spanish spiritual obstinacy as an obstacle which apparently the 
Krausists did not fully appreciate. Even though Galdés sympathized with the 


Krausists, he visualized a fatal weakness in their plan of attack. Del Rfo sum- 
marizes the problem in his Historia de la literatura espafiola, when he writes: 
"No todo en el movimiento fué fecundo y hoy se ve que erraron en varios ex- 
tremos importantes, entre ellos en uno esencial, el de no darse cuenta de 


hasta qué punto ciertos aspectos de la tradici6n catélica estaban arraigados 
14 


en el sentimiento espafiol...' 


The cause of the defeat of Le6n Roch is fundamentally the cause of 
the defeat of M4ximo Manso. Professor Manso is an intellectual who encoun- 
ters failure when placed face to face with the realities of his society. To the 
extent that his life is a failure, so is his teaching, and it in turn represents 
the defeat, or at least the shortcomings, of Krausist teaching. 


It is difficult to assume, as has been done, that Manso is a model of 
Giner;> but it is quite possible to infer that Giner's work held more than or- 
dinary interest for Gald6és at the time of the composition of El amigo Manso. 
The only extant correspondence between these two men took place while Gal- 
dés was writing El amigo Manso, and his letters reveal a noticeably solicitous 
attitude. 


When Dojfia Javiera, Professor Manso's landlady, asks him to tutor 
her son, Manuel Pefia, her summary of what she hopes Manso will be to her 
son is harmonious with the point of view of the Instituci6n libre that the pro- 
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fessor is above all the understanding friend of the student: 


Si le pongo en manos de un profesorazo seco, 
él se reird del profesor. Lo que hace falta 
es un maestro que, al mismo tiempo que maes- 
tro, sea un buen amigo, un compafiero que 

a la chita callando y de sorpresa le vaya me- 
tiendo en la cabeza las buenas ideas; que le 
presente la ciencia como cosa bonita y agra- 
dable; que no sea regafi6n, ni pesado, sino 
bondadoso, un alma de Dios con mucho pes- 
quis; que se rfa, si a mano viene, y tenga 
labia para hablar de cosas sabias con mucho 
aquel, metiéndolas por los ojos y por el cora- 
z6n (Ch. III). 


As Dofia Javiera explains her hopes to Manso, it amazes him "c6émo 
una mujer sin lectura habfa comprendido tan admirablemente el gran problema 
de la educaci6n." Her comprehension of the educational problem, however, 

is not what Manso hastily assumes. Exemplified here is the fundamental error 
of the man--his tendency to give every act and word his own interpretation with- 
out doubting the validity of his conclusions, since they are based on what he 
calls scientific reason. He accepts the task of tutoring Manuel but fails to im- 
prove the young man. 


We are most likely to remember the story of Manso's failure as it is 
dramatically presented through a love triangle involving the professor, Irene, 
and Manuel Pefia. Manso creates a false mental impression of the real woman. 
He idealizes her, thinks he loves her and assumes that she loves him. He is 
the last to learn that she is in love with Manuel and is not the ideal person he 
thought her to be. Merging with this plot is the story of Manso's attempt to 
educate Manuel. In fact, the latter story tends to dominate. Some of the high- 
est points of the novel center on their teacher-student relationship. 


In this respect, one of the highest points occurs when both Manso 
and Manuel are invited to participate in a testimonial program sponsored by 
a charitable society and held in a theater in Madrid. The professor has been 
invited to dignify the function with his presence, but nobody listens to him al- 
though the audience applauds. His speech, given in a voice too weak to carry 
more than a few rows back in the auditorium, is logically organized but unin- 
teresting and uninspiring to the public. Manuel, on the other hand, appears 
virtually unprepared on the stage, says nothing intelligent, yet brings the 
house down with his rhetorical flourishes and well chosen platitudes. It is 
pathetic to observe Manso overjoyed at the success of his pupil, being blinded 
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to the fact that the latter stands for everything he does not, and that he actu- 
ally had very little to do with his disciple's success. When he shouts to his 
neighbors in the nearby box, "Es mi discfpulo, sefiores; es mi discfpulo" (Ch. 
XXVIII), he has compromised himself completely, unconsciously admitting 
defeat. 


What does Manso's failure as a teacher mean? Two possible ideas 
seem to be implicit in his story. One is that Spain, as symbolized in the per- 
son of Manuel Pefia, cannot be educated to a rational existence; that no sys- 
tem, however good, will work for Spain. The other possible idea does not ab- 
solve Manso so easily. The suggestion is that, although his teaching technique 
may have been theoretically sound, he did not fit it to the given situation. Just 
as in his love affair he erroneously based his concept of Irene on data from 
books, so in his teaching he applied educational theory to Manuel's situation 
as if his student were a hypothetically ideal type, rather than a not-so-ideal 
individual. Representative of the Krausist teachers of Spain, the story of 
Professor Manso, from either point of view, emphasizes the gap between 
these progressive educators and their average countrymen. 


The solution adopted by both Le6én Roch and Maximo Manso in their 
respective moments of disillusion was to escape. Le6n fled alone beyond the 
frontiers of Spain; M&ximo mysteriously returned to his original nebulous 
realm, never fully explained, somewhere outside the currents of contempa- 
rary life. Both are permitted by the novelist to try out their theories, and 
both fail because of the gap between their ideals and the reality of the world 
around. They are two of Galdés' most sympathetic characters, and at the 
same time two of his most pathetic idealists; more pathetic than some of his 
more dramatic heroes such as Martfn Martinez Muriel and Pepe Rey, who at 
least had the glory of dying a martyr's death for a hopeless cause. Le6n and 
Médximo, on the other hand, fail in a cause which holds the promise of vic- 
tory but is in reality a cause in which the opposition overcomes them by the 
sheer weight of indifference. 


Galdés shows sympathy for the Krausist educators, but in the late 
seventies and early eighties, at a time when their political battle had already 
been lost, he conveys the notion that their voice, still raised in support of 

the ideological battle, will go unheard by the majority. The novelist would 

seem to be saying--and this does not in any way imply hostility or disparage- 
ment--that the Krausist educational program, with reference to its given en- 
vironment, was unrealistic. 


NOTES 


See H. C. Berkowitz, "Gald6és and Giner: a Literary Friendship, " 
The Spanish Review, I {1934}, 64-68; Pérez Galdés, Spanish Liberal 
Crusader (Madison, Wisconsin, 1948), pp. 157-159. 

For a brief description of the Krausists see J. Xirau, "Julian Sanz 
del Rio y el Krausismo espafiol, " Cuadernos americanos, Afio 3, No. 
4 (1944), pp. 55-71. Important books are: Pierre Jobit, Les Educa- 
teurs de 1'Espagne contemporaine: 1. Les Krausistes (Paris, 1936); 
Juan Lépez Morillas, El krausismo espafol (México, 1956). 

"Por lo dicho se comprende, sin gran dificultad, que no sdélo debe 
excluirse la ensefianza confesional o dogmatica de las escuelas del 
Estado, sino aun de las privadas, con una diferencia muy natural, 

a saber: que de aquéllas ha de alejarla la ley; de éstas, el buen 
sentido de sus fundadores y maestros." Giner de los Rios, La en- 
sefianza confesional y la escuela, "Biblioteca filos6fica, " Zozaya, p. 
76. Cited by Martin Navarro, Vida y obra de Don Francisco Giner 
de los Rios (México, 1945), p. 79. wa 

Angel Del Rio, Historia de la literatura espafiola (New York, 1948), 
II, 159. 

The first words spoken by Manso in the novel are: "Yo no existo. 
He proceeds thereafter to insist that it would be a mistake to try to 
identify him with any living person. As far as Giner is concerned, 
Manso's physical description bears out this denial. With reference 
to their vitality, Manso is "un hombre sedentario, de estudios y de 
meditacién, " while Giner's spirit is "en perpetua vibraci6én." As re- 
gards physique, Manso is of "mediana estatura... casi casi puede 
pasar por gallarda... bien nutrido, fuerte, musculoso mas no pesado 
ni obeso"; Giner has "un cuerpo pequefio, enjuto y también en movi- 
miento perpetuo." Manso wears "gafa de oro, " but Giner's "ojos, 
castafios, de una extrafia mezcla, segtin los momentos, entre bonda- 
dosos y agresivos" are unaided. Manso says, "Voy siempre afei- 
tado... Mi cabellio es fuerte, oscuro y abundante, y, me locortoa 
lo quinto"; in contrast, Giner possesses a "barba en punta, espesa 

y dura, que fué blanca desde los cuarenta afios, y hasta entonces ne- 
gra, como el pelo, que perdi6 muy joven." Manso's description is 
found in chapter 2 of the novel; information on Giner comes from the 
Boletin de la institucién libre de ensefianza, febrero-marzo (1915), 
cited by Rafael Altamira, Biografia intelectual y moral de Don Fran- 
cisco Giner de los Rfos ‘México, 1955), p. 70. _ _ 

See n. l. Also, within El amigo Manso, the reader at one point is 
given a general description of one of Manso's lectures delivered to 
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his class in the Institute. As Eoff points out, several of his state- 
ments echo the teachings of Sanz del Rio. Sherman H. Eoff, The 
Novels of Pérez Galdés (Saint Louis, 1954), p. 135. 
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THE ROMAN THEATER: BREEDER OF COSMOPOLITES 


By Hazel M. Toliver, Lindenwood College 


There probably would be no argument about the fact that the theater has 
generally exerted a rather extensive influence wherever and whenever it has 
been popular. We can assume that the theater in ancient Rome was no excep- 
tion and that many ideas and attitudes were inspired or spread among the Ro- 
mans by the stage. The purpose of this paper is to consider the role of the 
theater in helping the rather provincial early Roman to become, over the cen- 
turies, more cosmopolitan in his outlook. In connection with this discussion 
we are going to think of a cosmopolite as a person who, though he may never 
have been out of his native city, has learned so much about the ideas and cus- 
toms of other peoples that his own provincialism and narrow prejudices have 


largely disappeared. 


There seems no doubt that the theater at Rome reached many people. 
Its popularity is attested time and again by such widely different writers as 
Cicero, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny the Elder, Martial, Tacitus, Juvenal, Suetonius, 
and Augustine. ! Modern writers have argued about what social classes were 
admitted and what kinds of plays appealed to the various classes, but there is 
little doubt that all social classes and both sexes were allowed to attend the 
theater with the possible exception, in some periods, of slaves It is known, 
too, that the number of plays given in Rome increased as the number of fes- 
tival days and extraordinary occasions increased. A majority of the citizens 
must, therefore, have had rather frequent opportunities of attending the thea- 
ter. Further, since there were comparatively few agencies which dissemi- 
nated information, the theater may very well have exerted a proportionately 
larger influence in Rome than it does today when we have radio, television, 
movies, public lectures, churches, clubs, and learned associations. 


Because the theater was so popular among the Romans, let us consider 
what features would especially tend to increase the cosmopolitanism of the 
spectators. In this attempt we should remember that in estimating the influ- 
ence of the Roman theater one should never consider the play alone. We have 
only to read certain comments in the plays of Plautus and Terence and some 
of the remarks made by numerous non-dramatic writers to know that the spec- 
tator was eagerly interested in everything and everybody in the theater and 
showed his interest and curiosity in the most open and audible manner. At 

. the theater the spectator learned much, for example, about politics. By the 
time of Cicero and Caesar Roman politics had in effect become world politics 
because Rome was ruling the whole Mediterranean area. Many foreign dig- 

F nitaries attended the theater in Rome as state guests, and the Roman spec- 

tators took great interest in these visitors whether they came from a great 
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nation or a smail tribe. Tacitus (Ann. 13, 54) tells a story of envoys from a 
German tribe who observed other foreigners sitting in the senatorial rows and 
who, upon being told that this was a compliment to nations distinguished for 
their courage and friendship to Rome, promptly moved into the senatorial sec- 
tion themselves, saying that no people ranked above the Germans in courage 
or loyalty. The Roman audience, Tacitus says, took this action in good part 
and concluded that it showed a primitive impetuosity and an admirable spirit 
of rivalry characteristic of the Germans. 


It is interesting to note from many references in Latin literature that, 
besides disseminating information about public affairs at home and abroad, the 
theater also molded public attitudes. The average Roman citizen as early at 

least as Cicero's time was no longer strictly provinciai in his outlook. Roman 
soldiers and traders were always returning from regions throughout the known 
world, and even the stay-at-home citizen must have heard much about strange 
places and peoples. Inthe theater, however, he had perhaps his best oppor- 

tunity to learn how people in general were thinking about all the complicated 
problems associated with world dominance. There he talked with other citi- 

zens; he saw prominent statesmen, great generals, and foreign ambassadors , 
enter and he noted how they were received not only by the common people but 

also by the senators and officials; and he often heard actors deliver lines ob- 
viously slanted to sway public opinion. 


As a result of all this, the theater came to serve as a barometer of pub- 
lic opinion. The audience's reaction to prominent persons who entered the 
theater and to any line in a play which could be construed as a topical refer- 
ence was a quite reliable indicator of the nature of, and any changes in, pub- 
lic attitudes. Cicero makes many references to the spectators' reactions to 
himself, to Pompey, and to Caesar, and on one occasion (Att. 14, 3) he asks 
his friend Atticus to keep him informed of those cheered by the people at the 
mimes and of any significant speeches made by the actors. He shows consid- 
erable respect for these demonstrations in the theater as indicators of gen- 
eral attitudes; so do later writers. Suetonius (Galb. 13), for example, tells 
us of the reaction, as shown in the theater, to the approach of the new em- 
peror Galba to Rome, and Tacitus (Hist.2, 55, 4) mentions that the death of 
Otho was first made known in the theater and produced a cheer for Vitellius. 
Thus the theater helped its patron to acquire a knowledge of world affairs and 
at the same time helped him to form conclusions based on this knowledge. 


Today one naturally thinks of the play itself as the chief reason for go- 
ing tothe theater. While this was not quite so much the case in Roman times, 
still the drama performed on the Roman stage probably had a more lasting ef- 
fect on the attitudes of the spectators than any other element of the theater. 
Though some Latin plays were of native origin and dealt with Roman life, the 
fabulae palliatae and most tragedies were taken from Greek plays or built 
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around Greek themes. These plays were surely among the earliest media 
which served to spread an interest in Hellenism among the Romans. As 
drama changed over the centuries, many foreign elements remained or were 
added. 


Though only fragments of the early Roman tragedy survive, we know 
that much of it drew its themes and characters from Greek mythology and leg- 
end. Cicero, for instance, quotes such writers as Pacuvius, Accius, and En- 
nius and once remarks that he himself seems to rely for illustrations on the 
myths told intragedy. Since, however, we do not have these tragedies to ex- 
amine, it seems better to turn our attention to the fabulae palliatae, of which 
we do have examples remaining. Most writers who have thoroughly analyzed 
these comedies seem to agree that many features of Greek life appear in them? 


Because the characters generally have Greek names and the setting is 
often Athens, Roman spectators would be likely to attribute any strange so- 
cial customs in the plays to the Greeks and would become well acquainted 
with certain Greek attitudes which differed from Roman attitudes. At times 
the Roman writer makes a point of letting the audience know that his charac- 
ters are following Greek customs, though this is most likely to happen, per - 
haps, when he feels that what his characters are doing might seem to Romans 
either very unreal or somewhat reprehensible. In the Stichus (436-450) of 
Plautus, for example, a slave tells the audience directly that it should not be 
surprised at the activities of himself and his friends, since in Athens slaves 
are allowed to drink, have dinner engagements, and carry on love affairs. In 
several passages (e.g., Most.22-24, 64-65) the verb pergraecor is used to 
mean "play the Greek, " in other words "revel" or "carouse." In most cases, 
however, no explanation is made when the characters follow Greek habits, and 
none apparently was needed. 


Further acquaintance with Greek thought and culture would come through 
the many allusions to Greek mythology, legend, and literature found in the 
comedies. These references are too numerous and often too closely inter- 
woven with the thought and action of the play to have been ignored by the spec- 
tators. Among the many mythological and legendary characters mentioned-- 
often more than once--are Hercules, Achilles, Hector, Thetis, Ulysses, Ajax, 
Nestor, Agamemnon's herald Talthybius, Calchas, Alcmena, Geryon, Argus, 
Phrixus, Medea, Thyestes, Pentheus, Orestes, Oedipus, Danae, and Penel- 
ope. Any spectator who knew even the identity of all these individuals was 
far from ignorant of Greek mythology, but in many cases their stories would 
have to be known if the passages referring to them were to be fully appreci- 
ated. When in the Stichus (1-6) one of the women compares herself and her 
sister to Penelope, the spectator would need to know of Penelope's long and 
faithful wait for the return of Ulysses if the complete significance of the wom- 
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an's speech were to be understood. Inthe Bacchides (Frag. 15), the Menaech- 
mi (902), and the Pseudolus {1244), certain passages referring to Ulysses are 
clear only if the hearer knows about the hero's wanderings and about his tal- 
ent for trickery. In one case (Bacch. 275), the spectator even had to know 

that Ulysses' grandfather Autolycus was a thief or else miss the whole signifi- 
cance of one character's lament that he had trusted his gold to an Autolycus. 
In other plays Plautus makes comparisons which assume a knowledge on the 
spectator's part of the ransom paid to Achilles for Hector's body (Merc. 488), 
the relationship between Thetis and Achilles {Truc. 730-731), the arms made 
for Achilles by Vulcan (Epid.34-38), the ancient "blackboard jungle" drama 
featuring Hercules and Linus {Bacch. 152-154}, the manner of Troy's capture 
(Bacch. 925-973), the chief characteristic of Nestor {Men. 932), Alcmena as 
Juno's rival {Merc. 689-690}, the abnormal physical make-up of Geryon, Juno's 
reason for having Io guarded by Argus ‘Aui.553-559), and the horrifying meal 
served to Thyestes (Rud. 508-509}. Terence adds the necessity of knowing 
that Oedipus solved the riddle of the sphinx (And. 194) and that Jupiter seduced 
Danaé Eun.584-59l). 


These examples indicate how prominent Greek lore is in the fabulae pal- 
liatae. The educated Romans, of course, must have learned much of this lore 
during their early training or from their reading of Greek literature, but it is 


difficult to see how the lower classes would have had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the more complicated and obscure myths except through some 
such agency as the theater. Probably religious rites would have led to a know- 
ledge of some stories of the gods, but these would most likely have been rather 
limited. It is evident that these allusions interested the audiences, fora 
crowd of Romans, many of them commoners, would not have permitted them - 
selves to be bored b frequent and sometimes rather lengthy passages devoted 
to subjects about which they knew and cared nothing. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that as time went on the average Roman theater-goer acquired a 
considerable knowledge of Greek mythology, literature, and history and with 
it, surely, some understanding of the Greek mentality and outlook upon life. 


One further element in Piautus which should be noticed is his occasional 
introduction of phrases or sentences in Greek. They are to be found, for ex- 
ample, in the Bacchides (1162), the Captivi ‘880-883), the Poenulus (135-139), 
the Pseudolus (443, 483), and the Trinummus (187, 419). In several cases the 
speeches are put into the mouths of slaves or parasites, but in at least two 
instances words or brief phrases in Greek are spoken by men of position. 
Plautus was interested in the effect--often comic--of these foreign words and 
not in teaching Greek to the Romans, but it is not impossible that quick-eared 
spectators left the theater with a Greek word or two on their tongues just as 
today we sometimes hear, for example, a French expression tossed off by 
someone who knows no more French than what he has heard at a movie or in 
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a popular song. Even such meager experiences with a foreign language some- 
times help to arouse interest and bring some awareness that people may 
speak in a strange language and still be human beings. Incidentally it might 
be recalled here that Horace speaks in the Ars Poetica (53-58) of the coining 
of Latin words from a "Greek fount" by Plautus and Caecilius and suggests 
that the Romans approved. 


It is interesting that both Plautus and Terence seemed to want their audi- 
ences to know that they were using Greek plays as sources or models. Plautus 
in seven of his plays and Terence in five acknowledge their Greek originals. 

In the Menaechmi (7-10) Plautus says in so many words that poets claim that 
the setting of their comedies is Athens in order that the play may seem more 
Grecian to the audience. These facts, added to the free use of Greek custom, 
myth, and legend already mentioned, form convincing evidence of the deep in- 
terest in Hellenic culture which was developing in Rome and of the readiness 
of the Romans to be influenced by that culture. 


One very important element of the theater not yet mentioned as a possi- 
ble factor in the spread of cosmopolitanism is the actors. Stage performers 
never had a really acceptable social status in Rome. Many were slaves, but 
whether slave or not they were regarded as degraded by their appearance on 
the stage. In spite of their low social status, however, they came in time to 
have a remarkable influence over some of the highest-ranking persons in Rome. 
Sulla, Mark Antony, and various emperors, for example, seemed at times 
completely under the sway of certain mimes, and many of Rome's most prom- 
inent matrons created scandals by carrying on affairs with handsome actors. 
A good many of these performers were foreigners--Greeks, Africans, Asi- 
atics. Juvenal (3, 93-100) mentions several Greek actors by name and, al- 
though he obviously dislikes both Greeks and Greek-loving Romans, he unin- 
tentionally compliments the art of a Greek actor who, he says, plays the part 
of a woman so well that he seems to be a woman. A guest at Trimalchio's 
banquet speaks of a Greek tragedian as the greatest member of his profession 
(Petr. 64). Plutarch (Lives 24, 1-3) mentions Antony's liking for Greek and 
Asiatic performers, and the Greek writer Athenaeus (1, 19-20; 4, 183e) com- 
ments on the popularity with Romans of Greek, Egyptian, and Asiatic mimes, 
musicians, jugglers, and dancers. Many who were not actually of foreign 
birth had probably visited countries outside of Italy, since companies of trav- 
eling actors went about giving plays. 


Aside, then, from the glamor which apparently attended the profession 
in those days as it does now, there was rather certainly an air of cosmopol- 
itanism about the foreign or travelled actors which added to their charm for 
the Romans. Another element may well have encouraged the Romans in their 
tendency to associate with actors. Certain authors, including Cicero, Nepos, 
and the quite late writer Ausonius, point out that although acting was regarded 
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as disgraceful by the Romans the Greeks took an opposite view and actually 
bestowed honors upon stage performers.~ Since many Romans in different 
periods had an almost slavish admiration for the Greek civilization, it is 
logical that the attitude of the Greeks toward their theater and actors may 
have influenced the individual Roman's way of thinking even though it never 
brought a change in the legal restrictions on actors. At any rate Latin liter- 
ature shows us that the Romans came more and more under the spell of the 
stage performers, and it is almost certain that this influence would lead to 
greater cosmopolitanism in the Roman's outlook. 


In summarizing, as we think of the three main elements of the Roman 
theater--its service as an arena for molding public opinion, the dramas them- 
selves, and those who performed the plays--we can scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion that the theater was a potent influence in furthering cosmopolitanism 
among the people of Rome. The influence was chiefly Hellenic, it is true, 
and continued so throughout the history of Rome,since both tragedy and pan- 
tomime were largely concerned with Greek myth and legend. It is also true 
that Roman writers sometimes spoke out against the kind of influence Greece 
exerted through the theater. Augustine (C. D. 1, 31}, who frequently denounces 
the theater as a vicious influence ‘he could afford to, having seen all the good 
plays in his youth), says that Nasica warned the senate, when it was consider- 
ing building seats for the theater, not to allow the luxurious manners of Greece 
to destroy Roman manliness. Nasica seems to have won his point, but Livy 
(Epit.48) says in recounting the same incident that the people continued to 
watch the shows standing up, not being, it seems, as concerned about their 
manliness as was Nasica. It is rather pleasant to remember that Horace (Ep. 
2, 1, 156-167) takes the opposite point of view in his famous line, "Greece _ 
captured took captive the savage victor and brought the arts into rustic La- 
tium, " and that he goes on to describe with obvious approval the Roman imi- 
tation of Greek drama, especially in tragedy. Certainly it would be hard to 
imagine a more pleasant or effective means for removing the narrow, na- 
tionalistic prejudices which had bound the early Roman than the deeply-re- 
flective and wide-ranging Greek mind as the Roman citizen must often have 
glimpsed it through his own theater. 


NOTES 


See Cicero, Div.1, 28, 59; Att.2, 19; Phil.1, 15, 36-37; Ovid, A. A. 
3, 394; Seneca, Clem.1, 6, 1; Pliny, H. N. 7, 39, 128; Martial 6, 34, 


5; Tacitus, Ann.14, 20-21; Suetonius, Vita Terentii, 2; Augustine, 


Confessions l, 10. 
See W. Seare, The Roman Stage: A Short History of Latin Drama in 
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the Time of the Republic (Harvard Univ. Press, 1951), 165-167; W. 


1927), 298; Theodor Mommsén, The History of — William: 
P. Dickson (New York, 1868), Il, 501. 

See George E. Duckworth, ed., The Complete Roman Drama (New 
York, 1942), I, xxviii-xxix; Philip Whaley Harsh, A Handbook of 
Classical Drama (Stanford, Calif., 1944), 336, 376-77; H. J. Rose, 
A Handbook of Latin Literature from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of St. Augustine (New York, n.d.), 79; Sidney G. Ashmore, e ed. 
The Comedies of Terence (New York, 1908). 

See Plautus, Cas.3l- 34; Merc. 9-10; Mil. 85; As. 10-11; Poen. 53; 
Rud. 32; Trium. 18-19; Terence, And. 9-14; Eun. 19-20, 30-33; 
Phorm. 24-26; Adel. 6-11; Heaut. 4-9. The prologues of the Casina 
and the Poenulus may not have been written by Plautus. 

See Cicero, Arch. 5, 10; Nepos, Praef. 5; Ausonius, Masque of the 
Seven Sages II, Tl, 19-25, 29-40. 
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THE DELAWARE FLES WORKSHOPS: 
LESSONS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By E. Daymond Turner, University of Delaware 


It may seem strange for a college teacher to be talking about languages in 
the elementary school to a group primarily interested in the teaching of modern 
languages in the high school. However, I offer no apologies. The implications 
of foreign languages in the elementary schools, or "FLES" as the movement is 
familiarly known, are tremendously significant to the teacher of foreign language 
at any level. Furthermore, as I hope to point out briefly, while creating certain 
new problems of its own, at the same time FLES may offer an eventual solution 
to some of the problems which confront high school and college language teachers 


today. 


On June 23, 1958, the University of Delaware will offer the third in its se- 
ries of Workshops "designed to explore with the in-service elementary school 
teacher and administrator the means by which foreign language instruction can 
enrich the curriculum of grades one through six" and to "demonstrate the integra- 
tion of foreign language instruction, not as a separate discipline, but as a living 
daily experience that contributes to the mastery of other subject matter." No 
previous foreign language training is prerequisite for admission to these work- 
shops, but introductory aural-oral training in a modern language is provided in 
the hope that some of the participants will be sufficiently interested to continue 
the second language learning through the University extension or by other means. 
(A number of members of both our 1956 and 1957 workshops have been so inter- 
ested.) A larger goal has been to develop in our elementary schools a corps of 
teachers who have a personal understanding of, and sympathy for, FLES. De- 
spite this orientation towards the in-service elementary teacher both our 1956 
and 1957 workshops have included high school foreign language teachers; and 
we have also had the opportunity to observe the impact of various types of FLES 
programs ona limited number of high schools. An account of just what we have 
been doing on our Newark campus appears in the May, 1958, Hispania, therefore 
I shall attempt to limit the present discussion to what FLES can mean to the 
secondary school in terms of both challenge and opportunity 


An interesting by-product of our workshops, and one which we view with 
not unmixed feelings, has been the appearance of self-styled "FLES" programs 
having no direct connection with our University experiments. We learn of these 
through the press, by word of mouth, and in letters from teachers or parents. 
In one place, a teacher with two years of college Spanish has set forth bravely 
on his own, in another a fifth grade teacher (who himself knows no French) has 
decided to fill that pause in the day's recitation with a record course he picked 


up at Wanamaker's! We applaud the interest, but we wonder how much thought 
has been given to choice of language, qualifications of the teacher, materials, 
and methods, and other problems to which, after four years of intensive study, 
we do not yet feel we have the final answers. 


The demonstration classes which have accompanied the Delaware Work- 
shops have proved to staff, workshop members, and parents that language can 
be effectively integrated with other areas of study in a way that is possible only 
when the classroom teacher herself is involved. And they have also demonstrated 
that, given the proper interest and encouragement, the amateur linguist can be- 
come a professional in a reasonable length of time. Ideally, were every home- 
room teacher proficient in a second language, the same second language, we 
would achieve really phenomenal results, results greater than those achieved 
where a language specialist visits the class for a few minutes several times a 
week. Unfortunately, a vast majority of elementary teachers now in service ei- 
ther have had no second language or had, many years ago, limited contact with 
such language in the grammar-translation method so utterly unsuited to this level 
of learning. In discussing FLES with PTA groups I have encountered, in face of 
the enthusiasm of parents, an understandable reluctance on the part of elemen- 
tary teachers to devote the time and effort needed to add this additional string to 
their bow. And the curricula of American teachers' colleges offer little hope 
that this situation will soon be corrected. 


Perhaps this is the moment to reaffirm my own strong personal conviction 
that language teaching at any level is no game for amateurs. I am reminded of 
a time in the late 30's when I was visiting rural schools in Georgia. One morn- 
ing I came to a school where the French teacher had resigned early in the term 
to get married. The principal, with a mixture of diffidence and obvious pride, 
informed me that he had stepped into the gap and was keeping one lesson ahead 
of the pupils. He invited me to observe a beginning French class. On entering 
the room, he inquired "Parlay voo fran-say?" In unison his well-drilled pupils 


replied "Oink, oink, mon-sewer!" 


And this brings us to the real opportunity that FLES affords the high school 
teacher. I am well aware that in all but the largest city or consolidated schools, 
the foreign language teacher is, at present, a part-time language teacher. If 
we can extend the general pattern of "two Carnegie units of foreign language" 
downward, those of you who teach in the smaller schools will have a chance to 
become real specialists in your field. Those classes in English, Social Studies, 
and Shop can be turned over to someone more interested in those areas of learn- 


ing. 


But a word of warning, based on personal experience: the high school or 
college language teacher who feels he can walk into an elementary classroom 
and teach the same old text in the same old w-.” is in for a rude awakening. 
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Teaching very young children is a stimulating, an exhausting and a rewarding ex- 
perience. But despite the wide disagreement on methods at higher levels, there 
is unanimity of opinion that the beginning elementary language student must rely 
on ear and voice alone for second language learning. The pattern is to duplicate 
as far as possible the experience in learning one's own language: hear, under- 
stand, say. Reading and writing should come much later. Those of us who have 
formed the habit of saying: "Translate the next thirty lines for Monday" will have 
to revise radically our thinking. And our experimental programs have shown, to 
our satisfaction at least, that second language learning is more meaningful in the 
context of other subject matter. 


Next, I should like to say that those of us who teach at high school and col- 
lege levels can learn a great deal about materials and methods from the elemen- 
tary school. There is great emphasis there on what might be called "kinetic 
learning." Patterns of grammar can be learned inductively. The use of songs, 
games, and realia is common enough in high schools, yet how few of them derive 
the full benefit from such activities. For many years I wondered why beginning 
language study must needs be painful. Now I know it need not be. However, care- 
ful planning of each lesson and the language program as a whole is required if 
the entertainment is not to remain just that. It is a source of some pride to me 
that every high school teacher who has taken part in our workshops has reported 
later that his own classroom methods have changed appreciably as a result. I 
have also been amused to note that some of the elementary school learning- games 
our college freshmen reject as "too juvenile" are enthusiastically accepted by 
members of my adult education classes. 


Even the most amateurish and non-continuous FLES programs, such as 
those mentioned with misgivings above, seem to leave a healthful residue of en- 
thusiasm for language learning among pupils exposed to them. While I am well 
aware of the damage to accent and syntax that the misguided enthusiasm of an 
un-prepared teacher can cause, I must take issue with a previous speaker as to 
the value of enthusiasm in the beginning pupil. My own experience has demon- 
strated that lack of enthusiasm is more of a problem here than is the converse. 
The pupil who has had a pleasant FLES experience will tend to discount that 
leyenda negra that all foreign languages are composed exclusively of odd idioms 
and irregular verbs. He may feel that another language really can be enjoyable 
and worthwhile, that it really is within the range of pupils of average ability. 
(Why should we language teachers be snobs? I remind you that it has been dem- 
onstrated experimentally in an institution for the mentally deficient that morons 
can learn French by the oral-aural method just about as well as they learn Eng- 
lish; and they retain it just about as long.) No matter how much "un-learning" 
you may feel is necessary, welcome this enthusiasm, nurture it and make it 
serve your own ends. 
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The expansion of FLES programs will not only allow us all to become pro- 
fessionals, but also it will mean that in high school we can begin to approximate 
high school work (and in college, college work). Grammatical analysis, compo- 
sition, and the study of literature can be based on patterns established by prac- 
tice. Having taught beginning Spanish for over twenty years, I can appreciate 
what a shifting of mental gears this is going to require all along the line. The 
language teacher in the small high school who has only herself to talk to, and 
whose perception and accent have been dulled by the mispronunciations of gener- 
ations of beginners will need to re-establish oral-aural skills. She may also find 
that her active vocabulary in the second language has contracted to the 800 to 2000 
words of standard word lists on which most beginning and intermediate texts are 
based. It was with this in mind that the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare recently asked Congress for the funds to set up a series of summer institutes 
to provide not only training in the less commonly taught languages but also re- 
fresher training in the commonly taught ones. 


Finally, I realize that a majority of our foreign language teachers today are 
graduates of liberal arts colleges, or the arts and sciences divisions of universi- 
ties. More than most, we are inclined to look with suspicion on the "professional 
educator" and to blame the decline of interest in our own field on Columbia Teach- 
ers College and school men in general. One of the unique features of our Dela- 


ware workshops is that they have been, from their inception, a joint enterprise 

of our School of Arts and Sciences and our School of Education. They are the out- 
growth of more than four years of careful planning in which teachers of education 
and teachers of modern languages have worked cooperatively not only in the plan- 
ning committee, but also on the workshop staff. Out of this experience has grown 
a conviction that educators and humanists can work together, and that when they 
do the results are highly satisfactory to both. 
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THOMAS MANN UND LUTHER 


By Frederick H. Willecke, Wagner College 


Die Pers6nlichkeit und das Wesen Luthers, wie auch das ganze Zeitalter 
der Reformation, miissen Thomas Mann ungemein gefesselt haben. Wie wir 
von der Tochter Erika des Dichters erfahren, hat ihr Vater sich noch in seinem 
letzten Lebensjahr aufs Neue schépferisch mit diesem Stoff beschdaftigt. 


In einem Brief vom 7. Juni 1954 schrieb ihr Thomas Mann, ihm schwebe 
"etwas vor wie eine kleine Charaktergalerie aus der Reformationsepoche, Mo- 
mentbilder von Luther, Hutten, Erasmus, Karl V., Leo X., Zwingli, Miinzer, 
Tilman Riemenschneider,... "l Dann hat er sich aber doch die Galerie bald 
aus dem Sinne geschlagen, "einem Theaterstiick zuliebe, in welchem freilich 
manches Momentbild aus der Reformationszeit unterzubringen war. "2 Dieses 
Theaterstiick, genannt Luthers Hochzeit, hat Thomas Mann dann bis zu seinem 


Tode beschiaftigt. > 


Erika Mann berichtet weiter, dasz ihr Vater Anfang 1955 ganz unter "dem 
Zeichen Luthers" stand, "dem fortan T. M.'s Arbeitsgedanken vornehmlich 
galten. 46 Oktavseiten, eng und klein beschrieben, zu durchschnittlich 340 
W6rtern die Seite, zeugen von der Durchdringung, die der Lutherstoff, Die 
Hochzeit, bereits erfahren hatte, als mein Vater die Feder aus der Hand 


legte. 


Leider steht dieses Fragment noch nicht zur Verfitigung, denn die Fa- 
milie Mann hat sich entschlossen, fiirs erste nichts aus dem Nachlasz zu ver- 
6ffentlichen. 


Dessen ungeachtet, sollte es aber doch im Hinblick auf die zukinftige 
Ver6éffentlichung des Fragments von Luthers Hochzeit von Interesse sein, 
einen Riickblick auf Thomas Manns bisherige Stellung zu Luther und der Re- 
formation zu werfen. Und zwar soll die Meinung des Dichters iiber Luther, 
wie sie in den heute vielleicht etwas vernachlassigten Betrachtungen eines Un- 
politischen erscheint, derjenigen in seinem Doktor Faustus, den jedermann _ 
noch lebhaft in Erinnerung hat, gegeniibergestellt werden. 


In den wahrend des ersten Weltkrieges geschriebenen Betrachtungen 
eines Unpolitischen, die deutlich von einer stark nationalen Stimmung durch- 
trankt sind, 4ussert Mann seine Hochachtung vor Luther auf indirekte Weise 
in einem Vergleich mit Bismarck. Er sagt: 


..-ich sah in Bismarck einen gewaltigen Aus- 
druck deutschen Wesens, einen zweiten Luther, 


+ 


ein ganz groszes Ereignis in der Geschichte des 
deutschen Selbsterlebnisses, eine riesenhafte 
deutsche Tatsache, dem europdischen Wider- 
willen trotzig entgegengestellt....5 


Dieselbe Hochachtung vor der PersG6nlichkeit Luthers und seinem Werk, der 
Reformation, dussert er im folgenden: 


..--In Wahrheit hat man in der Reformation ein 
Ereignis von echt deutscher Majestat zu verehren, 
ein Ereignis und Faktum der Seele - undeutbar, 
unkritisierbar eigentlich, wie das Leben ‘ 
Denn es ist nach guter Art ganz und gar das Werk 
eines groszen Mannes, einer zwar gewaltig natio- 
nalen, aber ebenso gewaltig und reich individuellen 
Pers6nlichkeit - geboren aus ihren eigensten Kam- 
pfen und Noten, mit ihrem Stempel behaftet fiir 
immer. War die Reformation ein Gliick? Nein, das 
war sie nicht. Was man die Erniichterung unseres 
Norden nennt, ferner die Spaltung des Volkes, fer- 
ner der Dreiszigjahrige Krieg, waren die Folgen 
fiir Deutschland. . 


Dieses Zitat ist ein treffendes Beispiel von Thomas Manns charakteristischer 
Ambivalenz, die er sein ganzes Leben lang beibehalten hat. Wenn die Refor- 
mation auch kein Gliick fiir Deutschland war, rechnet er es ihr doch an, dasz 
sie den Deutschen "die metaphysische Freiheit allgemeiner zu tragen gelehrt 
hat." Auch erkennt Mann in der Reformation ein demokratisches Ereignis, 
dasz jedoch durch Luther auf eine hédhere Sphare gehoben wurde. 9 Er schreibt: 


....Aber Luthers eigentliche und tiefste Wirkung 
war aristokratischer Art: er vollendete die Frei- 
heit und Selbstherrlichkeit des deutschen Menschen, 
indem er sie verinnerlichte und sie so der Sphare 
politischen Zankes auf immer entriickte. Der Pro- 
testantismus hat her Politik den geistigen Stachel 
genommen, er machte sie zu einer Angelegenheit 
der Praxis... 10 


Im Zusammenhang mit seiner Besprechung der deutschen Musik als das 
Ideal der Kunst, die vom Schaffen des Literaten kaum zu trennen ist, und die 
seiner Meinung nach am deutlichsten das Prinzip des l'art pour l'art vertritt,l 
deutet Mann auf Luther als den eigentlichen Griinder und Férderer dieser 
Kunst in Deutschland hin. Hoch rechnet er es Luther an, dasz er die Musik 
in das deutsche Schulwesen als Pflichtfach eingefiihrt habe. Nirgendwo lasst 
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sich in dieser Besprechung auch die geringste Anspielung finden, dasz die Mu- 
sik etwas Verdachtiges oder Teuflisches an sich habe. Im Gegenteil kann Tho- 
mas Mann sie kaum geniigend riihmen. Er sagt: 


....Seit Luthers religiés-musikalischem 
Wirken aber ist die Musik, die deutsche, 
von Bach bis auf Reger - ist das punctum 
contra punctum, die grosze fuga, nicht nur 
tonender Ausdruck protestantischer Ethik, 
sondern mit ihrem gewaltigvielténigen In- 
einander von Eigenwille und Ordnung, Ab- 
bild und kiinstlerisch-spirituelle iter 
des deutschen Lebens selbst gewesen... = 


Es ist auch bemerkenswert, dasz Thomas Mann, der offen und frei ge- 
steht, keine Religion zu besitzen, sich doch zu einer Art Religiositat bekennt, 
und sich dabei auf einen Spruch Luthers beruft: 


.-.-Nein, ich besitze keine. Darf man aber 
unter Religiositat jene Freiheit verstehen, 
welche ein Weg ist, kein Ziel; welche Offen- 
heit, Weichheit, Lebensbereitwilligkeit, Demut 
bedeutet; ein Suchen, Versuchen, Zweifeln, 
und Irren; einen Weg, wie gesagt zu Gott oder 
meinetwegen auch zum Teufel - aber doch um 
Gotteswillen nicht die verhartete Sicherheit 
und Philisterei des Glaubenbesitzes, - nun, 
vielleicht, dasz ich von solcher Freiheit und 
Religiositat etwas mein eigen nenne. 


Ich will am Schlusz dieses Kapitels zwei 
deutsche Spriiche stellen, die von Religiositat 
und Freiheit reden. "Dieses Leben," sagt 
Luther, "ist nicht eine Frommheit, sondern 
ein Frommwerden; nicht eine Gesundheit, son- 
dern ein Gesundwerden’ nicht ein Wesen, son- 
dern ein Werden... .13 


Dieses letzte Zitat aus den Betrachtungen ist von besonders groszer Bedeutung, 
nicht nur weil es wiederum von Thomas Manns Achtung vor Luther spricht, son- 
dern weil es schon unleugbar auf das Faustproblem in Gestalt Adrian Lever- 
kiihns hinweist. 


Die oben angefiihrten Ausziige aus Manns patriotischer Zeit eignen sich 
vorztiglich zur Polemik, jedoch soll hier nicht darauf eingegangen werden. Der 
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Zweck dieser Ausfiihrungen ist lediglich der Beweis, dasz der Schriftsteller 
zwar kein blinder Verehrer Luthers war, ihn dennoch nicht geringschatzig oder 
leichtfertig behandelt hat, sondern immer mit Achtung von ihm sprach, was in 

seinem spateren Roman keineswegs mehr der Fall ist. 


In dem Roman des Dr. Faustus, der Geschichte eines modernen Kiinst- 
lers und Gelehrten, der sich dem Teufel und der Magie ergibt, hat Thomas Mann 
sich in dem Versuch, verschiedene Epochen zu verschmelzen, eine ausserst 
schwierige Aufgabe gestellt. Glanzend aber lést er sie! Ahnlich wie im Zauber- 
berg, versteht er es meisterhaft die Zeitbegriffe derartig aufzulésen, dasz es 
dem Leser nicht einfallt, die Synthese von Gestrigem und Heutigem fiir unlogisch 
oder anstészig zu halten. 


Damit das 20. Jahrhundert, besonders zu Anfang des Romans, nicht ganz 
aus dem Bilde verschwindet, werden geniigend Anhaltspunkte und Ereignisse der 
modernen Zeit durch Serenus Zeitblom, den Erzahler der Geschichte, einge- 
schaltet, was dieser dann spater haufiger und mit grésserer Genauigkeit wieder- 
holt, denn es ist ohne Frage Thomas Manns Absicht den modernen Faustus eng 
mit den historischen Ereignissen seiner Zeit bis kurz vor dem Zusammenbruch 
Deutschlands zu verflechten. 


Der Schriftsteller versetzt den Anfang des Romans in die Heimat Luthers. 
Das erfundene Kaisersaschern, Geburtsstadt Adrian Leverkiihns, des modernen 
Dr. Faustus, befindet sich in Mitteldeutschland, im Raum zwischen Eisenach, 
Weimar, Naumburg, Halle und Leipzig. Geschickt versteht er es, das Milieu 
und die Atmosphare des 16. Jahrhunderts wieder hervorzuzaubern. Das Leben 
in diesen Kleinstadten unterschied sich nicht wesentlich von vergangenen Zeiten. 


Die Persénlichkeit Professor Ehrenfried Kumpfs und die theologischen 
Vorlesungen an der Universitat Halle sind ein glanzendes Beispiel fiir Thomas 
Manns grosze Geschicklichkeit dem Leser die Reformationswelt lebhaft zu ver- 
gegenwartigen. 


Auch wenn der Dichter es nicht zugestehen wiirde, was er jedach frei- 
gebig tut, 14 ist Professor Kumpf als eine héchst ergétzliche und aufs scharfste 
umrissene Parodie Martin Luthers nicht zu verkennen. Kumpf wird als Pro- 
fessor der Theologie des Jahres 1910 karikiert, der sich einer ausserordentli- 
chen Beliebtheit bei den Studenten aller Fakultaten der Universitat Halle er- 
freut, weil er "der saftigste Sprecher an der ganzen Hochschule"15ist. 


Diese Karikatur ist Thomas Mann so gut gelungen, dasz man sie mit 
Recht zu seinen witzigsten und humorvollsten Darstellungen zahlen kann; aller- 
dings darf man den immer deutlichen ironischen Unterton nicht ausser Acht 

lassen. 
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Die Beschreibung Kumpfs, einer wuchtigen Pers6nlichkeit, mit ebenfalls 
wuchtiger Physis, gepolsterten Handen, dréhnender Stimme, zum Spritzen ge- 
neigter Unterlippe, entspricht ohne Frage getreu der Uberlieferung Martin Lu- 
thers.16 Die Sprache Kumpfs, gekennzeichnet durch ihre Spontaneitat, Derb- 
heit, gesunde Aufgeradumtheit, und ihren pitoresk-altertiimlichen Sprachstil, 
klingt ebenfalls an die des Reformators an. 17 Seine theologische und philoso- 
phische Befreiung hatte Kumpf, genau wie sein Vorbild, auch in Froéhlichkeit 
und gesundem Gottvertrauen vollzogen und recht gerne reproduzierte er sie vor 
seinen Studenten. Wenn auch anti-pharisadisch, antidogmatisch und anti-meta- 
physisch, ist Kumpf durchaus ethisch und erkenntnistheoretisch gerichtet, ein 
Verkiinder des sittlich fundierten Pers6dnlichkeitsideals, kraftig abhold der pie- 
tistischen Trennung von Welt und Frémmigkeit, vielmehr weltfromm, su gesun- 
dem Genusz erbétig, ein Bejaher der Kultur, besonders der deutschen. Leicht 
zu grimmigem Zorn geneigt, bedient Kumpf sich haufig einer vulgaren Aus- 
drucksweise. 


Auch Luthers hausliches Leben, der historischen Uberlieferung recht 
getreu nachgeahmt, 18 wenn auch stark karikiert, findet sich ebenfalls in dem 
Roman. Im Familienkreise und vor Gasten wird Professor Kumpf als fréh- 
licher, gottvertrauender Hausherr dargestellt, der mit seinen sprudelnden Tisch- 
reden iiber Gott und Welt, Kirche, Politik, Universitat, und sogar Kunst und 
Theater die Anwesenden unterhalt. Des Reformators Hang nach Weltfreuden, 
seine Genuszsucht, sein kolossaler Appetit, seine Liebe zur Musik und seine 
unverhohlene Sinnlichkeit fehlen auch nicht. Sogar die beriihmte Begegnung mit 
dem Teufel wird ins Lacherliche gezogen; allerdings bedient sich Kumpf nicht 
eines Tintenfasses, sondern wirft mit einer Semmel nach dem Speivogel, dem 
Wendenschimpf. 19 


Noch eine weitere unvorteilhafte Anspielung auf Luther und das Luther- 
tum steht im Doktor Faustus. Nicht zu verkennen sind die Ironie und der Sar- 
kasmus, die in den Worten "ein robuster Gottesmann von echt lutherischem 
Typ"20 enthalten sind. Der Geistliche, von dem hier die Rede ist, hatte sich 
schroff geweigert, iiber der Begrabnisfeier der Clarissa Rodde, einer ungliick- 
lichen Schauspielerin, zu fungieren, da sie sich das Leben genommen hatte. 
Nur durch 6ffentliche Vortauschung eines Unfalls, auf die er einzugehen willens 
war, wurde es erreicht, "dasz der Dickkopf, geschmeichelt denn doch fiir 
seine heilige Firma, durch das Gewicht, das man auf ihre Teilnahme legte, 
sich bereit erklarte, die Exequien vorzunehmen. "21 


Des Dichters beiszender Sarkasmus in diesem Falle laszt sich leicht 
erklaren, da die Clarissa Episode auf Tatsachen beruht; das Vorbild der be- 
trogenen Clarissa war namlich Manns eigene Schwester Carla. ce 


Luthers Verhdltnis zur *~‘tusik und die Musik als dA4monische Macht im 
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Faustus und im Nazi-Deutschland ist eine sehr wichtige Frage. Sie ist aber zu 
weitlaufig, um hier behandelt zu werden. Unumgianglich ist es jedoch zu erwah- 
nen, dasz die Musik im Faustus in ein unheimliches, damonisches, verhangnis- 
volles Licht gestellt wird, - sie wird dargestellt als eine Angelegenheit des Teu- 
fels*3 und nicht mehr als eine Gabe Gottes. Der jetzige Standpunkt Thomas 
Manns ist somit seinem friiheren Urteil diametral entgegengesetzt. 


Wegen der Karikatur Luthers, setzt Hans Egon Holthusen sich in seinem 
Buch, Welt ohne Transzendenz, besonders scharf mit Thomas Mann auseinander24 
Und mit Recht behauptet er, dasz zum Nachteil des Reformators, das Cholerisch- 
Grobianische Luthers und seine leidenschaftliche naive Beziehung zum Satan a4us- 
serst krass hervorgehoben werden, wahrend seine Theologie fast véllig im 
Dunkeln gelassen wird. Letzteres ist allerdings zu erwarten, denn wenn Tho- 
mas Manns Stellung zur Theologie friiher gleichgiiltig war, sieht er jetzt eine 
Angelegenheit des Teufels in ihr. 25 


Hans Meyer halt die Luther-Karikatur auch fiir weniger gelungen, aber 
aus anderen Griinden. In seiner 1950 erschienenen Biographie Thomas Manns, 
schreibt er in Bezug auf Kumpf: 


....Er ist eine Figur, die in den sprachlichen 
Ziigen und in gewissen Traditionen noch Luther- 
elemente tibernommen hat, aber er ist nicht Lu- 
ther. lIhm fehlt die echte Leidenschaft, die 

Grésze, der Mut, der revolutiondre Starrsinn 

des groszen Reformators. Vor allem das tiefe 
sprachmusikalische Kiinstlertum. Diese Luther- 
Parodie hat mindesten soviel an sich von Treitschke 
wie von Luther... 26 


Schon in seinen Betrachtungen hatte Thomas Mann darauf hingewiesen, 
dasz die von ihm damals hochgeschatzte Reformation auch bedauernswerte 
Nachteile zur Folge hatte. Im Doktor Faustus jedoch werden nur die ungliick- 
lichsten Ergebnisse dieser Bewegung in allen greulichen Einzelheiten schonungs- 
los hervorgehoben. 27 Auch wird die Meinung gedussert, dasz die Reformation, 
der als Irrtum betrachteten Religion keinen Nutzen gebracht habe. 28 Die Re- 
formation, mit ihrer hemmenden Wirkung auf die Renaissance, wird als ein 
Beispiel gewaltiger, charakteristisch deutscher Unreife dargestellt. 29 Ihre 
fiihrenden Pers6nlichkeiten sind "eher als riickfallige Typen und Sendlinge des 
Ungliicks zu betrachten. "39 Im Gegensatz dazu steht der reife florentinische 
Renaissance-Biirger, der vorm Kirchgang zu seiner Frau sagt: "Also, ma- 
chen wir dem popularen Irrtum unsere Reverenz! n31 


Im Riickblick auf den Gegenstand dieses Vortrags, das Verhaltnis Tho- 
mas Manns zu Luther und der Reformation zur Zeit des ersten und zweiten 
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Weltkriegs, ist es klar, dasz die Meinung des Schriftstellers zwischen den bei- 
den genannten Werken sich véllig geandert hat. Der Luther-Karikatur des 
Faustus sieht man nichts von "einem groszen Manne, einer zwar gewaltig na- 
tionalen, aber ebenso gewaltig und reich individuellen PersG6nlichkeit" an, des- 
sen "“eigentliche und tiefste Wirkung aristokratischer Art" war. Und die Refor- 
mation ist nun alles andere, aber kein "demokratisches Ereignis" mehr, das 
den Deutschen "die metaphysische Freiheit allgemein zu tragen gelehrt hat. " 


Nein, von Achtung, geschweige denn, Hochachtung und Verehrung Luthers, 
ist bei dem Verfasser des Faustus nichts mehr zu spiiren. 


Vom engherzigen, protestantisch-theologischen Standpunkt ware es ein 
Leichtes, Thomas Mann zu verdammen und damit die Frage beiseite zu schieben. 
Und doch ist man es einer Persdnlichkeit wie der dieses Dichters schuldig, wei- 
therziger und objektiver zu urteilen. 


Erstens musz in Betracht gezogen werden, dasz Thomas Mann kein inni- 
ges Verhaltnis zum Christentum gehabt hat, - weder in den Jahren friihen Schaf- 
fens noch in seiner Reifezeit. Seine Einschatzung Luthers ist darum in den Be- 
trachtungen wie auch im Faustus durchaus sekular und hauptsachlich das Ergeb- 
nis kultureller Kritik und offensichtlich in beiden Werken erheblich durch die 
Ereignisse der Zeit beeinflusst. Starkes patriotisches Geftihl durchzieht das 
Werk des ersten Weltkrieges und dementsprechend wird auch Luther und die Re- 
formation positiv gewertet. Die Begebenheiten in Deutschland, die dann schliess- 
lich zum zweiten Weltkrieg fitihrten, verursachten in Thomas Mann, wie er selbst 
bekennt, 32 tiefes seelisches Leiden, das sein Schaffen wiederum beeinflusste 
und ihn Luther und die Reformation und das Deutschtum vom Exil aus in einem 
ganzlich anderen Licht erscheinen liesz. Interessant ist die starke Ahnlichkeit 
der Stellung Manns und Nietzsches zu Luther und der Reformation. Nietzsche, 
der Luther anfanglich auch hoch schatzte, vertrat in spateren Werken Ansich- 
ten, 33 die Thomas Mann im Faustus wieder aufnahm. Diese parallele Entwick- 
lung erklart sich jedoch leicht durch den groszen Einflusz Nietzsches auf Tho- 
mas Mann. 


Da die Haltung Thomas Manns zu Luther und der Reformation zwei ex- 
treme Standpunkte einnahm, wird die Veréffentlichung des Fragments von Lu- 
thers Hochzeit, wenn und wann das auch sein mag, von groszem Interesse sein. 
Es ist dem deutschen Volke zu wiinschen, dass mit der Veréffentlichung dieses 
Fragments, Luther und die Reformation wieder in ein gerechteres Licht ge- 
riickt werden. Damit wiirde auch das Gedachtnis eines groszen Schriftstellers 
in seinem Volke wie in der Welt an Bedeutung gewinnen. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE 


Jurgis Batrufaitis. Le moyen age fantastique: antiquités et exotisme dans 
l'art gothique. Paris, Armand Colin, 1955. Pp. 299. 

This work is packed with ideas about the origins of mediaeval art and the 
influences playing on it. While literature is not a primary subject, the book is 
loaded with implications for the development of literary ideas and forms in the 
period. 


J. A. W. Bennett. The Parlement of Foules: an Interpretation. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 

Bennett analyzes in cautious and learned detail the literary and philosophi- 
cal background of the poem. Written in the form of a running commentary, the 
book will be an indispensable companion to any serious study of The Parlement 
of Foules. 


Wilfred Bonser. An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450-1087). Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1957. 2 vols. 

This comprehensive and meticulously accurate bibliography is a reference 
tool of permanent value. It supersedes all existing bibliographies of the fields it 
covers. 


Giles Constable and James Kritzek, eds. Petrus Venerabilis (1156-1956): 
Studies and Texts Commemorating the Eighth Century of his Death. Rome, Ponti- 
ficium Institutum S. Anselmi, 1956. Pp. 255. 

This collection of fifteen articles on Peter the Venerable is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of religious life and movements in the first half of the twelfth 


century. 


Jean Frappier. Chrétien de Troyes: L'Homme et l'oeuvre. Paris, Hatier- 
Boivin, 1957. Pp. 254. 

Well written as well as erudite, this work summarizes all the latest re- 
search on Chrétien. Frappier's viewpoints are sane and well-balanced, and he 
opens many new facets of speculation on the romans du Graal. 


A. Gewirth. Marsilius of Padua, the Defender of Peace. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951-56. 2 vols. 

This critical study of Marsilius and the translation of the Defensor pacis is 
a significant contribution to the study of mediaeval political theory. The transla- 
tion itself is in lucid, idiomatic English. 


Mary Giffin. Studies on Chaucer and his Audience. Hull, Que., Les Edi- 
tions "L'Eclair, "1956. Pp. 127. 
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Miss Giffin's attempt to identify the possible audiences of Chaucer will not 
find universal acceptance, but all six chapters of the book are logically organized 
and based on sound research. She studies four of the poems in rhyme royal to 
identify occasions for composition and audiences. 


W. J. Gruffydd. Folklore and Myth in the Mabinogion. Cardiff, University 
of Wales Press, 1958. Pp. 30. an a 

This study of the tylwyth teg, the Welsh fairies, identifies some of the bas- 
ic characteristics of the folk thought of ancient Wales. Welsh fairyland combines 
the best known myths and popular legends of the people, and Gruffydd reveals 
their organic significance for Welsh culture and also examines them in the light 
of their relationship to other cultures. 


K. J. Hollyman. Le développement du vocabulaire féodal en France pen- 
dant le haut moyen age. “Paris, Librairie Menard, 1957. Pp. 202. a 
~ This exhaustive study of the terminology of feudalism is useful for literary 
and social historians alike. Etymology and changes in meaning are noted with 
care. 


J. M. Hussey. The Byzantine World. London, Hutchinson's University 
Library, 1957. Pp. 191. 

This survey of Byzantine history and civilization is perhaps a bit too com- 
pact and hence confusing to the uninitiated (for whom the book was presumably 
written), but it is based on solid learning. A second reading will clarify most 
points that the layman does not understand. 


Maimonides. The Code of Maimonides, Book III, Treatise 8: Sanctifica- 
tion of the New Moon. Translated by Solomon Gandz, introduction by Julian Ober- 
mann, and an astronomical commentary by Otto Neugebauer. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 161. 

This basic work on the Jewish calendar has been translated and edited with 
a full understanding for its role in the history of science. The Yale University 
Press has already published six of the fourteen books of Maimonides' codification 
of Jewish law, of which this is a portion 


Eugenio Massa. Ruggero Bacone: etica e poetica nella storia dell' "Opus 
maius.' Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1955. Pp. 192. 

Roger Bacon's ideas derived from his reading, above all of Seneca, are 
brought out clearly and convincingly. Massa goes to some lengths to disprove 
Father Mandonnet's theory of the chronology of the composition of the Opus maius, 
the Opus minus, and the Opus tertium 


Irene Mélikoff-Sayar, ed. Le"Destan"d'Umur Pasha. Paris, Presses Uni- 


versitaires de France, 1954. Pp. 155. 
The epic of Umur Pasha, an early fourteenth century Turkish warrior, has 


been competently edited by Mme. Mélikoff-~Sayar. Umur Pasha (Amourios in 
Greek tradition, Marbasanus in the western) was a native of Smyrna and emir of 
Aydin. 


Charles Muscatine. Chaucer and the French Tradition: A Study in Style 
and Meaning. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 282. 
"Muscatine examines both the courtly and the bourgeois traditions of French 
literature which influenced Chaucer. Chaucer's skill in extracting the best from 
both traditions is the main theme of this work. 


Per Nykrog. Les Fabliaux: Etude d'histoire littéraire et de stylistique 
médiévale. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1957. Pp. 389. cay vite 

Nykrog examines the purpose, authorship, and audiences of the fabliaux and 
reaches conclusions that are diametrically opposed to the ideas of Bédier. He 
does not believe that the fabliaux were a bourgeois literature, but rather that they 
were a bonafide genre courtois. 


Charles Singer, E. G. Holmyard, and T. J. Williams, eds. A History of 
Technology, Il: The Mediterranean Civilizations and the Middle Ages, c. 700 B. 


C. toc. A.D. 1500. New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 802. 
~~" ‘This monumental work is a comprehensive history of science in classical 
antiquity and the European middle ages. Singer does not have the conventional 

high regard for classical and mediaeval civilization, but rather he tends to look 


to the Far East as the center of technological progress in the period he covers. 


S. Harrison Thomson, ed. Magistri Johannis Hus Tractatus de ecclesia. 
Boulder, University of Colorado Press, 1956. Pp. 251. Fy 

This is the fifth edition of Hus' most important work since the first printed 
edition was brought out by Luther in 1520. Thomson's painstaking editorial work 
and his critical introduction make this book a cornerstone of any collection of 
Hus sitica. 


Hans Wehr. Das Buch der wunderbaren Erzahlungen und seltsamen Geschich~- 
ten. Wiesbaden, 1956. Pp. 516. 
~~ ‘This collection of Arabic stories is from a unique manuscript in the Hagia 
Sophia Library in Istanbul. It is a valuable supplement to other collections re- 
lated to the Thousand and One Nights group. 
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B. Ls Brook. A History of the English Language. Fair Lawn, N. J., Essential 
Books, 1958. Pp. 224. 
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Johns Hopkins University Press, 1958. Pp. 136. 
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Dover Publications, 1958. Pp. 398. 


E. L. Lucas. Tragedy: Serious Drama in Relation to Aristotle's "Poetics." 
Revised ed. New York, Macmillan, 1958. Pp. 188. 


Kaj B. Lindgren. Uber den oberdeutschen Prateritenumschwund. Helsingfors, 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1957. Pp. 157. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Sarja-Ser. B, Nide-Tom. 112, i, 1957) 


With introduction, notes 
Pp. 


L. R. Lind, ed. Ecclesiale, by Alexander of Villa Dei. 
and English translation. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1958. 


Raymond R. MacCurdy. Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla and the Tragedy. Albuquer- 
que, University of New Mexico, 1958. Pp. 161. (University of New Mexico Pub- 
lications in Language and Literature, no. 13, 


Michael F. Moloney. Francois Mauriac, A Critical Study. Denver, Alan Swal- 
low, 1958. Pp. 208. 


Arno Schirokauer. Germanistische Studien. Ausgewdhlt und eingeleitet von Fritz 
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